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PART  I. 


;?T^HE  feveral  changes  in  interefts  and 
1  territories,  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  colonies  of  the  European 
world  on  the  event  of  Peace,  have  given  a 
general  impreffion  of  fome  new  Hate  of 
things  arifing.  One  cannot  but  observe,  that 
there  is  fome  general  idea  of  fome  revolu¬ 
tion  of  events,  beyond  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  things  ;  fome  general  apprehenlion,  of 
fbmething  new  arifing  in  the  world ;  of 
fome  new  channel  of  bufinefs,  applicable  to 
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•fomething  that  is  to  be 


new  powers ; — 
guarded  againft,  on  one  hand,  or  that  is  to 
be  carried  to  advantage  on  the  other.  There 
is  an  univerfal  apprehenfion  of  fome  new 
crifis  forming :  yet  one  does  not  find  any 
where,  in  all  thefe  various  impreffions  of  the 
matter,  any  one  precife  comprehenfive  idea 
of  this  great  crifis;  and  confequently,  all 
that  is  propofed,  is  by  parts,  without  con¬ 
nexion  to  any  whole  ;  in  temporary  expe¬ 
dients  without  general  reference  to  that  even¬ 
tual  ftate  of  things  which  may  be  the  ef¬ 
fect  thereof ;  with  regard  only  to  particular 
branches,  that  may  be  a  foundation  to  fome 
fpecial  advantages,  without  any  fyftematical 
police,  direXed  to  the  intereft  of  all  as  a  One 
Whole. 

This  has  tempted  me  to  hazard  my  fen- 
timents  on  this  fubjeX.  My  particular  fitua- 
tion  gave  me  early  opportunity  of  feeing  and 
obferving  the  ftate  of  things,  which  have 
been  long  leading  to  this  crifis.  I  have  feen 
and  mark’d,  where  it  was  my  duty,  this  naf- 
cent  crifis  at  the  beginning  of  this  war,,  and 
may  affirm,  have  forefeen  and  foretold  the 
events  that  now  form  it. 

In  the  firfi:  uncultur’d  ages  of  Europe, 
when  men  fought  nothing  but  to  polfefs, 
and  to  fecure  polfeffion,  the  power  of  the 
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./word  was  the  predominant  fpirit  of  the 
world  ;  it  was  that,  which  formed  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire;  and  it  was  the  fame,  which, 
in  the  declenlion  of  that  empire,  divided 
again  the  nations  into  the  feveral  govern¬ 
ments  formed  therefrom. 

When  men  afterward,  from  leifure,  be¬ 
gan  to  exercife  the  powers  of  their  minds  in 
(what  is  called)  learning  ;  religion,  the  only- 
learning  at  that  time,  led  them  to  a  concern 
for  their  fpiritual  interefts,  and  confequently 
led  them  under  their  fpiritual  guides.  The 
power  of  religion  would  hence  as  naturally 
predominate  and  rule,  and  did  a&ually  be¬ 
come  the  ruling  fpirit  of  the  policy  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  was  this  fpirit,  which,  for  many 
ages  formed,  and  gave  away  kingdoms ;  this 
which  created  the  anointed  Lords  over  them, 
or  again  excommunicated  and  execrated  thefe 
fovereigns;  this  that  united  and  allied  the 
various  nations,  or  plung’d  them  into  war 
and  blood (hed ;  this,  that  formed  the  ballance 
of  the  power  of  the  whole,  and  actuated 
the  fecond  grand  fcene  of  Europe’s  hiftory. 

But  lince  the  people  of  Europe  have 
formed  their  communication  with  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Afia  ;  have  been,  for  fome  ages  part, 
fettling  on  all  fides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  in  America,  and  poffeffing  every  feat  and 
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channel  of  commerce,  and  have  planted  and 
raifed  that  to  an  intereft  which  has  taken 
root ; — fince  they  now  feel  the  powers  that 
derive  from  this,  and  are  extending  it  to, 
and  combining  it  with  others;  the  fpirit  of 
commerce  will  become  that  predominant 
power,  which  will  form  the  general  policy, 
and  rule  the  powers  of  Europe :  and  hence 
a  grand  commercial  intereft,  the  bafis  of  a 
great  commercial  dominion,  under  the  pre- 
fent  fcite  and  circumftances  of  the  world, 
will  be  formed  and  arife.  The  rife  and 
forming  of  this  commercial  dominion  is  what 
precifely  conftitutes  the  prefent  crifis. 

While  each  country  fuppofes,  that  its 
own  government  actuates  and  governs  the 
trade  of  its  refpedtive  fubjedts  and  dependen¬ 
cies,  there  is  in  fadt  a  general  kind  of  lead  in 
commerce ,  diflindl  from  any  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Europe,  a  general  intereft  that  is 
not  concerned  in,  nor  governed  by  the  re- 
fpedtive  interefts  of  Europe,  that  flows  in  its 
own  channel,  and  is  held  in  motion  by  the 
laws  of  its  own  nature.  Whether  this  idea 
may  be  thought  real  or  vifionary,  whether 
we  attend  to  it  or  not,  is  of  no  confequence 
as  to  the  exiftence  and  proceffion  of  it.  It 
is  not  in  the  power  of  human  wifdom,  ei¬ 
ther  to  form  it,  or  to  oppofe  it ;  it  is  formed, 
and  it  will  become  the  bafis  of  a  commercial 
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dominion.  The  being  able  to  difcern  this 
ftate  of  things,  at  their  firft  birth,  is  of  great 
ufe  to  any  nation  ;  but  to  be  in  fuch  circum- 
ffances,  as  to  interweave  thefe  nafcent  powers 
into,  and  to  combine  their  influence  with, 
the  fame  interefts  that  aftuate  our  own  go¬ 
vernment,  muft  be  of  the  laft  importance 
to  the  glory,  and  perhaps  the  being,  of  fuch 
government.  In  the  courfes  of  the  procei- 
lion  of  mankind,  as  in  the  operations  of  na¬ 
ture,  alF  that  we  can  do  is,  to  mark  the  naf¬ 
cent  ftate  of  things,  that,  when  a  crifis  is 
forming,  we  may  fo  connect  and  combine 
our  operations  with  it,  as  to  partake  of  its 
influence,  and  to  build  on  its  power.  It  is 
not  men  that  form  great  events,  but  the  crifis 
of  events  duly  poflefled  and  actuated  that 
form  great  men. 

It  is  not  in  the  poffibility  of  all  the  power 
and  wifdom  of  our  government,  to  form  this 
great  commercial  power  ;  but  it  would  be 
the  wifdom,  and  is  the  duty  of  thofe  who 
govern  us,  to  profit  of,  to  pofl'efs,  and  to 
take  the  lead  of  it  already  formed,  and  arifing 
faff  into  dominion.  This  lead  feemed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  to  ofcilate  between 
the  Englifli  and  French  ;  and  it  was  in  this 
war  that  the  dominion  alfo  hath  been  dif- 
puted.  The  lead  is  now  in  our  hands;  we 

have  fuch  hold  of  the  ballance,  that  when- 
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ever  this  lead  becomes  the  foundation  of  a 
dominion,  it  mull:  be  ours. 

It  is  now  the  duty  of  thofe  who  govern 
us,  to  carry  forward  this  Hate  of  things,  to 
the  weaving  this  lead  into  our  fyftem,  that 
our  kingdom  may  be  no  more  confidered  as 
the  mere  kingdom  of  this  ille,  with  many 
appendages  of  provinces,  colonies,  fettle- 
ments,  and  other  extraneous  parts ;  but  as  a 
grand  marine  dominion,  confilfing  of  our 
pofleffions  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  America 
united  into  a  one  intereft,  in  a  one  center 
where  the  feat  of  government  is.  As  the 
riling  of  this  crifis,  above  defcribed,  forms 
precifely  the  object  on  which  government 
Ihould  be  employed  ;  fo  the  taking  leading 
meafures  towards  the  forming  all  thefe  At¬ 
lantic  and  American  pofleffions  into  a  one 
dominion,  of  which  Great  Britain  Ihould  be 
the  commercial  center,  to  which  it  Ihould 
be  the  fpring  of  power,  is  the  precife  duty 
of  government  at  this  crifis.  .  ‘ 

I  fuppofe  nobody  can  be  fo  ignorant,  or 
imagine  me  to  be  fo  ignorant,  as  to  conceive, 
that  this  dominion  is  actually  and  in  fa<ft, 
to  be  eftabhlhed  at  this  moment;  or  that 
thofe  circumllances,  and  that  Hate  of  things 
which  will  in  the  natural  courfe  of  events 
arife  in  future,  can  be  now  artificially  brought 
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on  by  the  force  of  policy;  but  left  any  fuch 
mifconception  fhould  be  received,  I  mull  beg 
that  it  may  be  diftinCtly  underftood,  that 
notwithftanding  it  be  a  .fundamental  maxim 
and  law  in  every  kingdom  and  ftate,  that  the 
trade  of  its  refpeCtive  colonies  fhall  be  con¬ 
fined-  folely  to  the  intercourfe  and  commerce 
of  the  mother  country; — -yet  fuch  is  the 
ftate,  and  fuch  are  the  circumftances  of  thefe 
colonies  univerfally,  that  without  an  abfo- 
lute  and  entire  infraction  of  this  principle, 
they  would  neither  have  any  trade,  nor  even 
fubfiftence ;  and  the  faCt  is,  that  this  maxim 
is  univerfally  through  ail  the  Spanifh,  Dutch, 
French,  Danifh  and  Britifh  colonies  broke 
through.  If  the  colonies  may  be  fuppofed 
to  be  naturally  as  well  as  artificially  united 
in  the  intereft,  and  fubmitted  to  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  mother  country,  their  intereft 
and  aCtions  muft  follow  the  fate  of  that  mo¬ 
ther  country;  but,  that  thefe  colonies  may 
be  at  war,  when  the  mother  country  might 
otherwife  be  at  peace,  the  Spanifh  war  is  a 
proof ;  that  they  may  be  in  the  full  exercife 
of  the  commerce  of  peace  when  the  mother 
countries  are  at  war,  I  believe  every  war  is 
a  proof.  If  therefore,  having  an  intereft 
which  requires  a  trade,  direCtly  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  maxims  and  laws  of  the 
mother  country,  and  if  thefe  feveral  inter- 
efts  in  the  colonies  of  the  different  nations 
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throughout  the  Atlantic,  thus  abfolutelv  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  particular  intereft  of  their 
reipcvhve  mother  countries,  muft  neceflari- 
iy  lo  combine,  as  to  form  a  one  general 
commercial  intereft,  different  and  diftindl 
.  rom  the  gt  neial  and  European  intereft  of 
the  feverai  powers  on  which  they  deoend : 
I  do  repeat,  that  there  is  a  general  commer¬ 
cial  intereft  of  the  Atlantic  and  American 
fettlemcuts,  peculiar  to  thefe  fettlements,  and 
diftindt  from  either  the  particular  interefts  of 
the  refpedive  mother  countries,  or  the  ge¬ 
neral  inteieft  of  their  European  policy  ;  that 
this  general  intereft  will,  in  its  natural  ten¬ 
dency,  lead  under  the  influence  of  that  branch 
of  buiniefs,  and  thofe  merchants  who  actu¬ 
ate  n,  vvmch  piedominates  in  the  general  in- 
tercourle  and  operation  of  its  neceffities ; 
that  this  lead  will  diffblve  the  effedt  of  all  ar¬ 
tificial  connedtions  whicn  government  would 
cream,  and  form  the  natural  connections  un¬ 
der  which  thefe  interefts  adtually  exift,— , 
will  iuperfede  all  particular  laws  and  cuf- 
toms,  anu  opei  ate  by  thoie  which  the  nature 
ann  adtual  cucumftances  of  the  feverai  in— 
te;  efts  require.  This  lead,  ]  repeat  it,,  is 
the.  foundation  of  a  commercial  dominion, 
which,  whether  vve  attend  to  it  or  not,  will 
be  formed  •  for  the  intereft,  that  is  the  ba¬ 
fts  of  it,  is  already  formed:  incapable  from 
bath  internal  and  external  caufes,  to  become 
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as  well  independant  as  didindf,  it  mull,  and 
will  fall  under  the  dominion  of fome  of  the 
potentates  of  Europe.  The  great  quejlion  at 
this  crifis  is,  and  the  great  ftruggle  will  be, 
which  of  thefe  dates  will  be  in  thofe  cir- 
cumdances,  and  will  have  the  vigour  and 
wifdom  fo  to  profit  of  thofe  circumdances, 
as  to  take  this  lead  under  its  dominion,  and 
to  unite  it  to  its  government. 

The  forming  therefore  fome  general  fyf- 
tem  of  adminidration,  founded  on  this  ac¬ 
tual  date  of  things,  fome  plan  which  ftiould 
be,  (whatever  may  be  the  changes  of  the 
minidry  at  home,  or  in  the  governors  and 
officers  employed  abroad)  uniformly  and 
permanently  purfued  by  meafures  founded 
on  the  adtual  date  of  things  as  they  arife, 
leading  to  this  great  end  is,  at  this  crifs,  the 
precife  duty  of  government.  This  is  an  ob¬ 
ject  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  or 
midaken.  It  ought  not  to  be  a  date  myde- 
ry,  nor  can  be  a  fecret.  If  the  Spanifh, 
french,  and  Dutch  governments  can  op- 
pofe  it,  they  will ;  but  if  it  be  founded  in 
nature,  luch  oppofition  will  only  haden  its 
completion,  becaufe  any  meafures  of  policy 
which  they  can  take  to  obdrudt  it,  mud  ei¬ 
ther  dedroy  the  trade  of  their  own  colonies,  or 
break  off  their  conne&ion.  If  they  attempt 
to  do  this  by  force,  they  mud  fird  form  an 
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alliance,  and  fettle  the  union  of  their  mu* 
tual  interefts,  and  the  eventual  partition  of 
the  effedt  of  it ;  but  this  will  prove  a  matter 
of  more  difficulty,  than  can  eafily  be  com- 
paffed,  and  under  the  difadvantages  created 
thereby,  there  will  be  much  hazard  of  the 
utmoft  effort  of  their  united  forces. 

To  enable  the  Britiffi  nation  to  profit  of 
thefe  circumftances,  either  at  prefent,  or  of 
the  future  events,  as  they  ffiall  fuctjeffively 
arife  in  the  natural  proceffion  of  the  effedts  of 
thefe  circumftances,  in  its  dominions,  poffef- 
fions  and  commerce  abroad,  it  is  neceffary,that 
the  adminiftration  form  itfelf  at  home,  into 
fuch  eftabliffiments  for  the  diredtion  of  thefe 
interefts  and  powers,  as  may  lead  them  in 
their  natural  channel,  under  due  connedtions 
with  the  government,  to  the  utmoft  effedt 
they,  are  capable  of  producing  towards  this 
grand  point. 

The  fir  ft  fpring  of  this  diredion,  the  ba¬ 
lls  of  this  government^  is  the  adminiftration 
at  home.  If  that  department  of  admini- 
ftration,  which  Ihoold  have  the  diredion  of 
thefe  matters,  be  not  wifely  and  firmly  bot¬ 
tomed,  be  not  fo  built,  as  to  be  a  practical— 
be  not  fo  really  iupported  by  the  powers  of 
government,  as  to  be  an  efficient  adnunijlra- 

tioru  all  meaiurcs  for  the  adminiftration  of 
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thefe  interefts,  all  plans  for  the  government 
of  thefe  powers  are  vain  and  ielf-delufive ; 
even  thofe  meafures  that  would  regulate  the 
movements  and  unite  the  interefts,  under  a 
practical  and  efficient  adminiftration,  become 
mifchievous  meddling  impertinencies  where 
that  is  not,  and  muft  either  ruin  the  inter¬ 
efts  of  thefe  powers,  or  render  a  breach  of 
duty  necefiary  to  avoid  that  ruin. 

That  part  of  government,  which  fhould 
adminifter  this  great  and  important  branch 
of  bufinefs,  ought,  in  the  firft  place,  to  be 
the  center  of  all  information  and  application 
from  all  the  interefts  and  powers  which  form 
it ;  and  ought,  from  this  center,  to  be  able, 
fully,  uniformly,  and  efficiently,  to  diftri- 
bute  its  directions  and  orders.  Wherever 
the  wifdom  of  ftate  fhall  determine  that  this 
center  of  information  fhall  be  fixed;  from 
whatever  department  all  appointments,  or¬ 
ders,  and  executive  adminiftration  fhall  ifliie, 
it  ought  fomewhere  to  be  fixed,  known, 
of  record,  and  undivided;  that  it  may  not 
be  partial,  it  ought  to  extend  to  all  times, 
and  all  cafes.  All  application,  all  communi¬ 
cation,  all  information  fhould  center  imme¬ 
diately  and  folely  in  this  department:  this 
fhould  be  the  fpring  of  all  nominations,  in- 

ftrudtions,  and  orders. - It  is  of  little  con- 

fequence  where  this  power  of  adminiftration 
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is  placed,  fo  that  the  department  be  fuch,  as 
has  the  means  of  knowledge  of  its  bulinefs — 
is  fpecially  appropriated  to  the  attention  ne- 
ceflary  to  it — and  officially  fo  formed  as  to 
be  in  a  capacity  of  executing  it.  Whether 
this  be  a  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  Plantations,  is  of  no  confequence; 
but  it  ought  to  be  intirely  in  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  Where  the  power  for  the  di¬ 
rection  is  lodged,  there  ought  all  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  department  to  center  ;  therefore 
all  officers,  civil  and  military,  all  fervants  of 


the  government,  and  all  other  bodies  or  pri¬ 
vate  perfons  ought  to  correfpond  immediate¬ 
ly  with  this  department,  whether  it  be  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  Board  of  Trade. 
While  the  military  correfpond  with  the  Se¬ 
cretary  of  State,  the  civil  in  one  part  of  their 
office  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  another 
with  the  Board  of  Trade ;  while  the  navy 
correfpond  in  matters  not  merely  naval  with 
the  Admiralty,  while  the  engineers  cor¬ 
refpond  with  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  revenue  with  the  feveral  boards 
of  that  branch,  and  have  no  communication 
xxrifl-i  ^r-*narfmpnf  whirh  has.  nr  OllP'hf 
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and  knowledge?  What  department  ever 
had,  or  could  have,  fuch  general  direction 
of  it,  as  to  difcufs,  compare,  redtify 
and  regulate  it  to  an  official  real  ufe  ? 

In  the  firft  place,  there  never  was  yet  any 
one  department  form’d  for  this  purpofej 
and  in  the  next,  if  there  was,  let  any  one 
acquainted  with  bufinefs  dare  to  fay,  how 
any  attempt  of  fuch  department  would  ope¬ 
rate  on  the  jealoulies  of  the  others.  When¬ 
ever,  therefore,  it  is  thought  proper,  (as 
moil  certainly  it  will,  fome  time  or  other, 
tho’  perhaps  too  late)  to  form  fuch  depart¬ 
ment,  it  mud;  (if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf) 
be  fovereign  and  fupreme,  as  to  every  thing 
relating  to  it ;  or  to  fpeak  plainly  out,  mujl 
be  a  fecretary  of  fate's  office  in  itfelf.  When 
fuch  is  form’d,  although  the  military,  na¬ 
val,  ordnance,  and  revenue  officers,  ffiouid 
correfpond,  in  the  matters  of  their  refpedtive 
duties,  with  the  departments  of  government 
to  which  they  are  more  immediately  fnbor- 
dinate  and  refponiible,  yet,  in  general  mat¬ 
ters  of  information,  or  points  which  are  • 
matters  of  government,  and  the  department 
of  this  date  office,  they  ffiouid  be  inftrudted 
to  correfpond  and  communicate  with  this 
minifter.  Suppofe  that  fome  fuch  minifter 
or  office  now  exifted,  is  it  not  ofconfequence 
that  he  ffiouid  be  acquainted  with  the  Geo¬ 
graphy  of  our  new  acquifitions  ?  If,  there¬ 
fore, 
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fore,  there  have  been  any  a&ual  furvey5 
made  of  them,  fhould  not  fuch,  or  copies 
of  fuch,  be  fent  to  this  minifter,  or  office  ? 
If  a  due  and  official  information  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  condudt  in  our  colonies,  as  to  their 
trade,  might  lead  to  proper  regulations  there¬ 
in,  or  might  point  out  the  neceffity  of  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  old  laws,  or  the  making  fur¬ 
ther  provifion  by  new  ones,  would  it  not 
be  proper  that  the  cuftom-houfe  officers  fet¬ 
tled  there  fhould  be  directed  to  correfpond 
and  communicate  with  this  minifter,  or  of¬ 
fice,  on  thefe  points?  Would  it  interfere 
with  their  due  fubordination,  as  officers  of 
the  revenue,  to  the  commiffioners  of  the 
cuftoms  ? — If  there  were  any  events  arifing, 
or  any  circyimftances  exifting,  that  might 
affedl  the  ftate  of  war  or  peace,  wherein  the 
immediate  application  of  military  operations 
were  not  neceffary  or  proper,  fhould  not  the 
military  and  naval  officers  be  dire&ed  to 
communicate  on  thefe  matters  with  this  mi¬ 
nifter,  or  office  ?  Should  not,  I  fay,  all 
thefe  matters  of  information  come  officially 
before  this  minifter,  if  any  fuch  ftate  mi¬ 
nifter,  or  office,  was  eftablifhed  ? 

As  of  information  and  knowledge  centering 
in  a  one  office,  fo  alfo  of  power  of  execut¬ 
ing,  it  fhould  fpring  from  one  undivided 
department.  Where  the  power  of  nomi¬ 
nating  and  difmiffing,  together  with  other 

powers. 
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powers,  is  feparated  from  the  power  of  di¬ 
recting,  the  firft  muft  be  a  mere  privilege 
or  perquifite  of  office,  ufelefs  as  to  the  king’s 
bufinefs  or  the  intereft  of  his  colonies,  and 

the  latter  muft  be  inefficient.  That  office, 

* 

which  neither  has  the  means  of  information, 
nor  can  have  leifure  to  attend  to  the  official 
knowledge  produced  thereby,  nor  will  be 
at  the  trouble  to  give  any  official  directions, 
as  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  American  matters,  muft  certainly 
be  always,  as  it  is,  embarraffed  with  the 
power  of  nomination,  and  fetter’d  with  the 
chain  of  applications,  which  that  power 
drags  after  it.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
effeCt  will  any  inftruCtions,  orders  or  direc¬ 
tions,  have  from  that  board,  which  has  not 
intereft  to  make  or  difmifs  one  of  the  mean- 
eft  of  its  own  officers :  this,  which  is  at  pr.e- 
fent  the  only  official  channel,  will  be  de- 
fpifed ;  the  governors,  nay,  every  the  meaneft 
of  the  officers  in  the  plantations,  looking  up 
folely  to  the  giving  power ,  will  fcarce  cor- 
refpond  with  the  dirediing — nay,  may  per¬ 
haps  contrive  to  make  their  court  to  the  one, 
by  palling  by  the  other.  And  in  any  cafe 
of  improper  conduCt  of  thele  officers,  of 
any  negleCt  of  duty,  or  even  of  mifdemean- 
our  ;  what  can  this  directing  power  do,  but 
complain  to  the  minirter  who  nominates, 
againft  the  officers  appointed  by  him  ?  If 

there 
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there  be  no  jealoufies,  no  interfering  of  in= 
tereffs,  no  competitions  of  interfering  friends, 
to  divide  and  oppofe  thefe  two  offices  to  each 
other  :  if  the  minifter  is  not  influenced  to 
continue,  upon  the  fame  motives  upon  which 
he  firft  appointed ;  if  he  does  not  fee  thefe 
complaints  in  a  light  of  oppofition  to  his 
nomination  and  intereft  ;  fome  redrefs  may, 
after  a  due  hearing  between  the  party  and 
the  office,  be  had ; — the  authority  of  the 
board  may  be  fupported,  and  a  fort  of  reme¬ 
dy  applied  to  the  king’s  fervice. 

Thefe  difficulties  and  interferings  are  the 
natural  effects  of  human  conduct  actuating  a 
divided  and  indeterminate  power;  and  every 
mifchief  that  can  arife  from  thence  in  the 
king’s  fervice,  mull  be  the  certain  confe- 
quence.  But  happy  it  is  at  prefent  for  the 
public  in  this  very  important  crilis,  that 
although  thefe  be  the  ulual  effedts  of  fuch 
circumffances,  yet  fuch  is  the  temper  of 
particulars,  fuch  the  zeal  of  all  for  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  fervice,  fuch  the  union  of  his  fervants, 
that  the  fpirit  of  fervice  predominates  over 
thefe  natural  defeats. 

It  is  not  only  from  the  natural  imprac¬ 
ticability  of  conducting  this  adminiftration 
under  a  divided  State  of  power  and  diredion, 

that  the  neceflity  of  forming  a  lome  one 
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ftate  office,  or  minifter  of  ftate,  for  the  exe¬ 
cuting  it  arifes  :  but  the  very  nature  of  the 
bufinefs  of  this  department,  makes  the  offi¬ 
cer  who  is  to  adminifter  it  a  ftate  officer,  a 
minifter  for  that  department,  and  who  ought 
to  have  immediate  accefs  to  the  clofet.  I 
muff  here  repeat,  that  I  am  no  partizan  of 
the  fecretary  of  fhte's  office,  or  for  the 
board  of  trade:  I  have  ceafed  to  have  any 
connection  of  bufinefs  with  either,  and  have 
not  the  leaf!:  degree  of  communication  with 
the  one  or  the  other.  Without  reference, 
therefore,  to  either,  but  with  all  deference 
to  both,  I  aim  to  point  out,  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  adminiftration  of  Trade  and 
plantations,  be  it  lodged  where  it  may,  fhould 
be  a  State  office,  and  have  a  minifter  of  ftate. 
That  office,  or  officer,  in  a  commercial  na¬ 
tion  like  this,  who  has  the  Wgnizance  and 
direction  (fo  far  as  Government  can  interfere) 
of  the  general  trade  of  the  kingdom — whole 
duty  it  is  to  be  the  depository  and  reporter  of 
the  ftate  and  condition  of  it;  of  every  thing 
which  may  advance  or  obftrudt  it,  of  the 
ftate  of  manufactures,  of  the  fifheries,  of  the 
employment  of  the  poor,  of  the  promoting 
the  labour  and  riches  of  the  country,  by  ftu- 
dying  and  advifing  every  advantage,  that  can 
be  made  of  every  event  which  ariles  in  com¬ 
mercial  politics ;  every  remedy,  which  can 
remove  any  defeCt  or  obftruCtion  ; — who  is 

C  offi- 
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officially  to  prepare  every  provifion  or  re- 
viiion  neceffary  in  the  laws  of  trade,  for  the 
consideration  of  parliament ;  and  to  be  the 
conductor  of  fach  thro’  the  neceffary  mea¬ 
sures — is  certainly  an  officer  of  ftate,  if  the 
fecretary  of  ftate,  fo  call’d,  is.  That  office, 
or  officer,  who  has  cognizance  and  di- 
rection  of  the  plantations  in  every  point  of 
government,  in  every  matter  judicial  or  com¬ 
mercial  ;  who  is  to  diredt  the  fettlements  of 
colonies,  and  to  fuperintend  thofe  already 
fettled  ;  who  is  to  watch  the  plantations  in 
all  thefe  points,  fo  far  as  they  ftand  related 
to  the  government,  laws,  courts  and  trade 

of  the  mother  country- - is  certainly  an 

officer  of  ftate,  if  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  fo 
called,  is.  That  office,  or  officer,  who  is  to 
report  to  hi^jVIajefty  in  council  on  all  thefe 
points ;  w  li'o  tv  official  fiat ,  or  negative,  will 
be  his  Majefty’s  information  in  council,  as 
to  the  legiflature  in  the  colonies — is  certainly 
an  officer  of  ftate.  That  office,  or  officer, 
who  is  to  hear  and  determine  on  all  matters 
of  complaint,  and  mal-adminiftration,  of 
the  crown  officers  and  others,  in  the  plan¬ 
tations  j  and  can  examine  witneffes  on  oath 
— is  furely  an  officer  of  ftate.  That  office, 
or  officer,  who  is  to  correfpond  with  all  the 
fervants  of  the  crown  on  thefe  points,  and 
to  be  the  iffuer  of  his  Majefty’s  orders  and 
iaftrudtions  to  his  fervants,  on  thefe  many, 
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great,  and  important  points  of  flate — is  cer¬ 
tainly  his  Majefty’s  fecretary,  and  certainly 
a  fecretary  of  ftate. 

But  if  it  be  confidered  further,  who  the 
perfons  are,  that  conftitute  the  very  great 
and  extenfiye  commiffion  of  the  board  of 
trade  and  plantations  ;  namely,  all  the  great 
officers  of  ftate  for  the  time  being,  with  the 
biffiop  of  London,  the  fecretaries  of  flate  for 
the  time  being,  and  thofe  more  efpecially 
called  the  commiffioners  of  trade,  it  will  be 
feen,  that  it  is  no  longer  a  doubt  or  a  que- 
ftion,  as  to  its  being  an  office  of  ftate  :  it  is 
actually  fo  ;  and  has,  as  an  office,  as  a  board, 
immediate  accefs  to  his  Majefty  in  council, 
even  to  the  reporting  and  recommending  of 
officers.  This  was  the  plan  whereon  it  was 
originally  founded,,  at  its  firft  inftitution,  by 
Lord  Sommers. 

The  only  queftion,  therefore,  is,  who 
/hall  be  the  executive  officer  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  ftate;  whether  the  fecretary  of 
ftate,  properly,  fo  called ;  or  the  firft  lord, 
and  other  commiffioners,  properly  called  the 
board  of  trade ;  or  whether  it  fhall  remain 
divided,  as  it  is,  between  the  feveral  great 
departments  of  adminiftration  ;  or  whether 
fome  more  official  and  practical  divifion  of 
this  adminiftration  may  not  be  made. 

C  2  Sup- 
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Suppofe  now,  it  fhould  be  thought  pro¬ 
per,  that  this  adminiftration  be  placed  in  the 
fecretary  of  hate’s  office,  all  the  adminitlra- 
tion  of  the  plantations  may  be  given  to  the 
fouthern  department :  yet  the  great  objed 
of  the  general  trade  of  Great  .Britain  muff 
be  divided  between  the  fouthern  and  the 
northern,  as  the  matters  of  confideration 
happen  to  lye  in  the  one  or  in  the  other  de¬ 
partment  ;  and  how  will  the  fouthern  de¬ 
partment  ecI,  when  any  matter  of  commerce 
anfes  in  the  plantations,  that  has  faecial  con¬ 
nections  or  jnterfereings  with  the  Dutch, 
Hamborough,  Daniffi/or  Ruffian  trade? 


It  cannot  lie  in  the  board  of  trade,  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called,  until  it  be  found  piopei,  and 
a  meafure  of  government  to  eieCt  that  board 
info  a  fecretary  of  flate  s  office  ior  tnat 


department,  which,  firft  or  ’all,  it  molt  cer¬ 


tainly  will  do.  That,  therefore,  toe  gte.-t 
bufinefs  of  trade  and  plantations  may  not 
run  into  confufion,  or  be  at  a  itand  ;  tnat 
it  may  be  carried  to  the  effed  propoled, 
held  forth,  and  defired  by  government,  and 
neceffary  to  it  ;  ah  that  can  be  done  at  pie- 
fent  is,  to  put  the  wffiole  executive  admini¬ 
ftration,  the  nomination,  correlpondence, 
i  filling  of  inftrudions,  orders,  &c.  under  the 
fecretary  o!  ftate,  if  he  has  leiSuie  to  attend 

to  it,  and  can  undertake  it;  and  to  make  the 

board 
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board  of  trade  a  mere  committee  of  reference 
and  report ;  inftead  of  reporting  to  the  king 
in  council,  to  report  to  the  fecretary,  who 
fhall  lay  the  matters  before  his  Majefty,  and 
receive  and  iffue  his  orders ; — who  fhall  re¬ 
fer  all  matters  to  this  committee,  for  their 
confideration,  and  fhall  conduCt  through  th 
legiflature  all  meafures  neceffary  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  thereby.  If  this  be  not  practicable, 
there  is  no  other  alternative,  than  to  do  di- 
reCtly  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  what, 
fome  time  or  other,  muft  be  done ;  the 
making  the  officer  who  conducts  this  de¬ 
partment  a  minifter  for  that  department, 
with  all  the  powers  neceffary  thereto.  For 
until  a  practical  and  efficient  adminiftration 
be  formed,  whatever  the  people  of  this 
country  may  think,  the  people  of  the  colo¬ 
nies,  who  know  their  bufinefs  much  better 
than  vre  do,  will  never  believe  government 
is  in  earned:  about  them,  or  their  intereft, 
or  even  about  governing  them  ;  and  will, 
not  merely  from  that  reafonine,  but  from 

y  O J 

neceffity  of  their  circumftances,  aCt  ac¬ 


cordingly. 


Knowing,  therefore,  that  fir  ft 


the  nature  and  ftate  of  the  kina’s  fervice 

_  #  O 

mult,  in  fpite  of  every  idea  to  the  contra¬ 
ry,  bring  this  rneafure  into  execution,  I 
have  only  curforily  fuggefted  fome  hints  of 
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the  grounds  on  which  it  will  arife :  but 
removed  as  I  am  fronr  every  communication 
with  adminiftradon  in  this  department,  and 
uninformed,  I  have  not  preiumed  to  enter 
into  the  difcuffion  of  this  great  point. 
Wherever  it  is  taken  up,  it  muft  be  by  per- 
fons  who,  with  the  benefit  of  real,  official 
information,  and  confidential  knowledge  of 
meafures,  muft  have  fuperior,  and  the  only 
lights,  in  which  it  ought  to  be  viewed,  and 
determined. 

Upon  a  fuppofition,  therefore,  that  this 
matter  is  fettled,  as  moft  certainly  it  will 
be,  fome  time  or  other,  I  will  proceed,  con¬ 
fining  myfelf  folely  to  the  matters  of  the 
colonies;  to  review  fome  points  that  deferve, 
and  will  require,  the  confideration  of  go¬ 
vernment,  if  it  ever  means  to  profit  of,  and 
lead  the  great  Atlantic  and  American  inte- 
reft  which  it  has  acquired,  and  to  unite 
it  to  its  dominion. 

Before  entering  into  thefe  matters,  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  impertinent  juft  to 
mark  the  idea  of  colonies,  and  their  fpe- 
cial  circumfiances,  which  makes  it  a  mea- 
fure  in  commercial  governments,  to  efta- 
bliffi,  cultivate,  and  maintain  them. 


The 
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The  view  of  trade  in  general,  as  wel^ 
as  of  manufactures  in  particular,  terminates 
in  fecuring  an  extenfive  and  permanent  vent; 
or  to  fpeak  more  precifely,  (in  the  fame 
manner  as  fhop-keeping  does)  in  having 
many  and  good  cuftomers :  the  wifdom, 
therefore,  of  a  trading  nation,  is  to  gain, 
and  to  create,  as  many  as  poffible.  Thofe 
whom  we  gain  in  foreign  trade,  we  po fiefs 
under  reffriCtions  and  difficulties,  and  may 
lofe  in  the  rivalfhip  of  commerce  :  thofe 
that  a  trading  nation  can  create  within  it- 
felf,  it  deals  with  under  its  own  regulations, 
and  makes  its  own,  and  cannot  lofe.  In 
the  eftablifhing  colonies,  a  nation  creates 
people  whofe  labour,  being  applied  to  hew 
objeds  of  produce  and  manufacture,  open 
new  channels  of  commerce,  by  which  they 
not  only  live  in  eafe  and  affluence  within 
themfelves,  but,  while  they  are  labouring 
under  and  for  the  mother  country,  (for 
there  all  their  external  profits  center)  be¬ 
come  an  increafing  nation,  of  appropriated 
and  good  cuftomers  to  the  mother  country. 
Thefe  not  only  increafe  our  manufactures, 
encreafe  our  exports,  but  extend  our  com¬ 
merce  ;  and  if  duly  adminiftered,  extend 
the  nation,  its  powers,  and  its  dominions, 
to  wherever  thefe  people  extend  their  fettle- 
ments.  This  is,  therefore,  an  intereft  which 
is,  and  ought  to  be  dear  to  the  mother 
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country  :  this  is  an  object  that  deferves  the 
beft  care  and  attention  of  government:  and 
the  peopie,  who  through  various  hardfhips, 
difafters,  and  difappointments ;  through  va¬ 
rious  difficulties,  and  aimoft  ruinous  ex- 
pences,  have  wrought  up  this  intereft  to 
l'uch  an  important  objedt,  merit  every  pro- 
tedtion,  grace,  encouragement,  and  privi¬ 
lege,  that  are  in  the  power  of  the  mother 
country  to  grant. 

It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  to  nourilh  and  cultivate,  to  protedt 
and  govern  the  colonies — which  nurture  and 
government  ffiould  precifely  diredt  its  care 
and  influence  to  two  effential  points,  ift. 
That  a!!  the  profits  of  the  produce  and 'ma¬ 
nufactures  of  thefe  colonies  center  in  the 
mother  country  :  and  2dly,  That  the  colo¬ 
nies  continue  to  be  the  foie  and  fpecial  pro¬ 
per  cuflomers  of  the  mother  country.  It 
is  on  this  valuable  confederation,  (as  Mr.  Dum- 
mer,  in  his  prudent  and  fpirited  defence  of 
the  colonies  fays)  they  have  a  right  to  the 
grants,  charters,  privileges  and  protedtion 
which  they  receive:  and  alfo  on  the  other 
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hand,  it  is  from  thefe  grants,  charters,  pri¬ 
vileges  and  protedtion  given  to  them,  that 
the  mother  country  lias  an  exclufive  right 
to  the  external  profits  of  their  labour,  and 
to  their  cuflom.  To  thefe  two  points,  col- 
•  -•  '  "  . ‘  lateral 
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lateral  with  the  interefts,  rights  and  welfare 
of  the  colonies,  every  meafure  of  admini- 
ftration,  every  law  of  trade  fhould  tend  :  I  • 
lay  collateral,  becaufe,  rightly  underftood, 
thefe  two  points  are  inutually  coeval  and 
coincident  with  the  interefts,  rights  and 

welfare  of  the  colonies. 

*  «  » 

It  has  been  often  fuggefted,  that  care 

fhould  be  taken  in  the  adminiftration  of 
the  plantations ;  left,  in  fome  future  time, 
thefe  colonies  fhould  become  independent 

of  the  mother  country.  But  perhaps  it  may 
be  proper  on  this  occafion,  nay,  it  is  juftice 
to  fay  it,  that  if,  by  becoming  indepen¬ 
dent  is  meant  a  revolt,  nothing  is  further 
from  their  nature,  their  intereft,  their 
thoughts.  If  a  defection  from  the  alliance 
of  the  mother  country  be  fuggefted,  it  ought 
to  be,  and  can  be  truly  laid,  that  their  fpi- 
rit  abhors  the  fenfe  of  Inch  ;  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  proteftant  fuccefiion  in  the 
houfe  of  Hanover  will  ever  ftand  unfhaken; 
ana  nothing  can  eradicate  from  their  hearts 
their  natural,  aimed  mechanical,  affebtion 
to  Great  Britain,  which  they  conceive  under 
no  other  fenfe,  nor  call  by  any  other  name, 
than  that  of  home.  Belides,  the  merchants 
are,  and  mutt  ever  be,  in  great  meafure 
allied  with  thofeof  Great  Britain:  their  very 

fupport 
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fupport  con  lifts  in  this  alliance.  The  liberty 
and  religion  of  the  Britifh  colonies  are  in¬ 
compatible  with  either  French  or  Spanifh 
government ;  and  they  know  full  well,  that 
they  could  hope  for  neither  liberty  nor  pro¬ 
tection  under  a  Dutch  one  ;  no  circumftan- 
ces  of  trade  could  tempt  them  thus  to  cer¬ 
tain  ruin.  Any  fuch  fuggeftion,  therefore, 
is  a  falfe  and  unjuft  afperlion  on  their  prin¬ 
ciples  and  affections  >  and  can  arife  from 
nothing  but  an  intire  ignorance  of  their  cir- 
cumftances.  Yet  again,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  they  remain  under  the  fupport  and 
protection  of  the  government  of  the  mother 
country  ;  while  they  profit  of  the  beneficial 


part  of  its  trade ;  while  their  attachment  to 
the  prefent  royal  family  ftands  firm,  and 
their  alliance  with  the  mother  country  is 


inviolate,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire, 
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government  of  the  mother  country  at  the 
time  they  were  form’d,  fhould  be  infilled 
on,  when  the  government  of  the  mother 
country  was  found  to  be  fo  weak  or  dif- 
tradled  at  home,  or  fo  deeply  engaged  abroad 
in  Europe,  as  not  to  be  able  to  attend  to, 
and  aflert  its  right  in  America,  with  its  own 
people : — perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  that 
no  time  fhould  be  loft  to  remedy  or  redrefs 
thefe  deviations — if  any  fuch  be  found  j  or 
to  remove  all  jealoufies  arifing  from  the  idea 
of  them,  if  none  fuch  really  exift. 

If  the  colonies  are  to  be  pofiefied,  as  of 
right,  and  governed  by  the  crown,  as  do¬ 
mains  of  the  crown,  by  fuch  charters,  com- 
miflions,  inftrudions,  &c.  as  the  crown 
fhali,  from  time  to  time,  grant  or  ilfue  j 
then  a  revifion  of  thefe  charters,  commiffions, 
inftrudtions,  fo  as  to  eftablith  the  rights  of 
the  crown,  and  the  privileges  of  the  people, 
as  thereby  created,  is  all  that  is  neceflary. 
But  while  the  crown  may,  perhaps  juftly 
and  of  right,  in  theory ,  conlider  thefe  lands, 
and  the  plantations  thereon,  as  its  domains, 
and  as  of  fpecial  right  properly  belonging  to 
it  •,  not  incorporated  and  of  common  right 
with  the  dominions  and  realm  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  :  in  confequence  of  which  theory,  fpe¬ 
cial  rights  of  the  crown  are  there  eftablith- 
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ed ;  and  from  which  theory,  the  fpecial 
modification  under  which  the  people  pofTefs 
their  privileges  is  derived.- — While  this  is 
the  idea  on  one  hand,  the  people  on  the 
other  fay,  that  they  could  not  forfeit,  nor 
lofe  the  common  rights  and  privileges  of 
Englishmen,  by  adventuring  under  various 
difafters  and  difficulties ;  under  heavy  ex- 
pences,  and  every  hazard,  to  fettle  thefe 
vafl  countries,  to  engage  in  untried  channels 
of  labour,  thereby  increafing  the  nation’s 
commerce,  and  extending  its  dominions ; 
but  that  they  muff  carry  with  them,  where- 
ever  they  go,  the  right  of  being  governed 
only  by  toe  laws  of  the  realm;  only  by  laws 
made  with  their  own  con fent that  they 
mud  ever  retain  with  them  the  right  of  not 
being  taxed  without  their  own  confent,  or 
that  of  their  reprefentatives ;  and  therefore, 
as  it  were  by  nature  divided  off  from  the 
fhare  of  the  general  reprefentation  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  they  do  not  hold,  by  tenor  of  charter  or 
temporary  grant,  in  acommiffion,  but  by  an 
inherent,  effential  right,  the  right  of  reprefen¬ 
tation  and  legiflature,  with  all  its  powers  and 
privileges,  as  poffeffed  in  England.  It  is, 
therefore,  thatthe  people  do,  and  ever  will,  un¬ 
til  this  matter  be  fettled,  exercife  thefe  rights 
and  privileges afterthe  precedents  formed  here 
in  England,  and  perhaps  carried,  in  the  ap¬ 
plication. 
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plication,  even  further,  than  they  ever  wefe 
in  England  ;  and  not  under  the  reftridtion 

O  _  • 

of  commifiions  and  inftru&ions :  and  it 
is  therefore  alfo,  in  matters  where  laws, 
made  fince  their  eftablifhment,  do  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  them  by  fpecial  provifo,  that  they 
claim  the  right  of  directing  themfelves  by 
their  own  laws.  While  thefe  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  ideas  of  the  principles,  whereon  the 
government  and  the  people  found  their 
claims  and  rights,  remain  unfettled  and  un¬ 
determined,  there  can  be  nothing  but  dis¬ 
cordant  jarring,  and  perpetual  obftru&ion 
in  the  exercife  of  them  j — there  can  be  no 
government,  properly  fo  called,  but  merely 
the  predominancy  of  one  faction  or  the  o- 
ther,  adding  under  the  mask  of  the  forms 
of  government.  This  is  the  (hort  and  pre- 
cife  abftradt  of  the  long  and  perplexed  hil- 
tcry  of  the  governments  and  adminiftrations 
of  the  colonies,  under  the  various  drapes 
with  which  their  quarrels  have  vexed  them¬ 
felves,  and  teized  government  at  home. 

/ 

If  this  idea  of  the  crown’s  right  to  go¬ 
vern  thefe  as  domains  be  juft,  and  be  as 
right  in  fa£t,  as  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  the¬ 
ory,  let  it  be  fettled  and  fixed  by  fome  due 
and  fufficient  authority,  what  it  is,  and  how 
far  it  extends.  But  this  is  not  all ;  let  it  oe 
fo  eftabiifhed,  that  where  it  ought,  it  may 

actually 
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actually,  and  in  practice,  be  carried  into  ex¬ 
ecution  alfo.  If  this  right  be  doubted  ;  or 
if,  being  allowed,  it  finds  itfelf  in  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  as  not  to  be  able  to  carry  its 
powers  into  execution,  it  will  then  become 
an  objedt  of  government,  to  fee  that  thefe 
colonies  be  governed,  and  their  affairs  admi- 
niflered  fome  other  way.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  the  theory  of  our  conftitution  of  the 
king’s  right,  in  time  of  war  and  array,  to 
exercife  martial  law :  and  yet  in  pradfice  it 
has  been  found  right,  (and  would  not  other- 
wife  be  permitted)  that  this  martial  law 
fhould  be  confirmed  by  parliament. 

If,  therefore,  the  feveral  points  wherein 
the  crown,  or  its  governors  adting  under  its 
inflrudtions,  differ  with  the  people  be  con- 
fidered,  and  it  be  once  determined  what,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  fubordination  of  the 
government  of  the  colonies  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain,  is  neceffary  to  be 
done, — the  mode  of  doing  that  will  be  eafily 
fettled.  If  it  be  a  point  determined,  that  it 
lies  wholly  with  the  crown  to  fix  and  adtu- 
ate  this  order  of  government — the  crown  will 
duly  avail  itfelf  of  that  power,  with  which  it 
is  entrufted,  to  enforce  its  adminiflration. 
But  if  it  be  found  that,  howover  this  may 
lie  with  the  crown  as  of  right,  yet  the 
crown  is  not  in  power  to  eftablifh  this  right, 

it 
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• — it  will  of  courfe  call  in  aid  the  power  of 
the  leeiflature,  to  confirm  and  efiablifh  it. 
But  if,  finally,  it  fhould  appear,  that  thefe 
colonies,  as  corporations  within  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  Great  Britain,  are  included  within 
the  imperium  of  the  realm  of  the  fame, — it 
will  then  of  right  become  the  duty  of  legi— 
flature  to  interpofe  in  the  cafe  ;  to  regulate 
and  define  their  rights  and  privileges ;  to 
eftablifh  and  order  their  adminiftration  ;  and 
to  diredt  the  channels  of  their  commerce. 
Tho’  the  firft  of  thefe  meafures  fhould  be, 
in  ftridt  juftice,  the  crown’s  right — yet  the 
fecond  is  the  only  next  practicable  one :  and 
altho’  the  fecond,  as  fuch,  may  molt  likely 
be  adopted— -yet  the  third  is  the  only  wife 
and  fure  meafure.  In  the  fecond  cafe,  the 
crown,  having  formed  its  feveral  general  in- 
ftrudtions  for  the  feveral  governments,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  various  charters,  grants, 
and  proprietaries,  will  order  the  fame,  in 
thofe  points  which  it  cannot  influence  and 
determine  by  the  eflfedt  of  its  own  negative, 
to  be  laid  before  parliament,  to  be  confi- 
dered  and  confirmed  by  the  legislature,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  are  the  rules  for  governing 
the  army.  In  the  third  cafe,  the  crown  will 
order  its  miniftry  to  lay  before  parliament, 
the  rights  and  powers  of  the  crown  ;  the 
rights,  privileges  and  claims  of  the  people ; 
with  a  general  ftate  of  the  colonies,  their 

intereft 
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Watered  and  operations,  as  related  to  the 
crown,  as  related  to  the  mother  country,  as 
related  to  foreign  powers  and  interefts,  and 
to  the  colonies  of  foreign  powers,  as  related 
to  the  laws  and  government  of  the  mother 
country; — perhaps  pointing  outfome  general 
plan  of  government,  judicatory,  revenue  and 
commerce,  as  may  become,  what  I  hinted 
at  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper — a  leading 
meafure  to  the  forming  Great  Britain,  with 
all  its  Atlantic  and  American  poffeffions, 
into  one  great  commercial  dominion.  In 
the  one  cafe,  the  inftructions  of  the  crown, 
either  forne  general  form  of  fuch,  or  the 
fpecial  ones  given  to  each  governor,  on  each 
frefh  nomination,  will  be  confirm’d  by  par¬ 
liament,  as  the  rules  and  orders  for  govern¬ 
ing  the  army  are.  In  the  other,  a  general 
bill  of  rights,  and  eftablifhment  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  commerce  on  a  great  plan  of  uni¬ 
on,  will  be  fettled  and  enabled  :  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  feveral  colonies,  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  and  in  the  iflands,  will  be  confidered 
as  fo  many  corporations,  holding  their  lands 
in  common  foccage,  according  to  the  manor 
of  Eaft  Greenwich,  united  to  the  realm; 
fo  that,  for  every  power,  which  they  ex- 
ercife  or  poffefs,  they  will  depend  on  the 
government  of  Great  Britain ;  fo  that,  in 
every  movement,  they  may  be  held,  each 
within  its  proper  fphere,  and  be  drawn  and 

connected 
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conneded  to  thus  center:  and  as  forming  a 
one  fyftem,  they  will  be  fo  conneded°in 
their  various  orbs  and  fubordination  of  or¬ 
ders,  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  and  com¬ 
municating,  from  the  farft  mover  (the 
government  of  Great  Britain)  any  po¬ 
litical  motion,  in  the  diredion  in  which 
it  is  given.  Great  Britain,  as  the  center 
of  this  fyftem,  muft  be  the  center  of  at- 
tradion,  to  which  thefe  colonies,  in  the 
adminiftration  of  every  power  of  their  go¬ 
vernment,  in  the  exercife  of  their  judicial 
powers,  and  the  execution  of  their  laws, 
and  in  every  operation  of  their  trade,  muft 
tend.  They  will  be  fo  framed,  in  their  na¬ 
tural  and  political  interefts ;  in  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  protedion  they  enjoy  ;  in  the 
powers  of  trade,  which  they  aduate,  under 
the  predominating  general  commerce  of  the 
nation,  that  they  will  remain  under  the  con- 
ftant  influence  of  the  attradion  of  this  cen¬ 
ter;  and  cannot  move,  but  that  every  di- 
redion  of  fuch  movement  will  converge 
to  the  fame.  At  the  fame  time  that  they 
all  confpire  in  this  one  center,  they  muft  be 
guarded  againft  having,  or  forming,  any 
principle  of  coherence  with  each  other  above 
that,  whereby  they  cohere  in  this  center; 
having  no  other  principle  of  intercommuni¬ 
cation  between  each  other,  than  that  by 
which  they  are  in  joint  communion  with 
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Great  Britain  as  the  common  center  of  all. 
At  the  fame  time  that  they  are,  each  in 
their  refpeCtive  parts  and  fubordinations,  fo 
framed,  as  to  be  actuated  by  this  firft  mov¬ 
er, — they  fhould  always  remain  incapable  of 
any  coherence,  or  of  fo  confpiring  amongft 
themfelves,  as  to  create  any  other  equal  force, 
which  might  recoil  back  on  this  firft  mover  : 
nor  is  it  more  neceffary  to  preferve  the  Seve¬ 
ral  Governments  fubordinate  within  their  re— 
fpeCtive  orbs,  than  it  is  eflential  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  empire  to  keep  them  dif- 
conneCted  and  independent  of  each  other  . 
they  certainly  are  fo  at  prefent ;  the  different 
manner  in  which  they  are  fettled,  the  diffe¬ 
rent  modes  under  which  they  live,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  charters,  grants  and  frame 
of  government  they  poffefs,  the  various  prin¬ 
ciples  of  repulfion, — that  thefe  create  the 
different  interefts  which  they  actuate,  the 
religious  interefts  by  which  they  are  actuat¬ 
ed ,  the  rivalfhip  and  jealoufies  which  arife 
from  hence,  and  the  impracticability,  if  not 
the  impoffibility  of  reconciling  and  accom¬ 
modating  thefe  incompatible  ideas  and  claims, 
will  keep  them  for  ever  lb.  And  nothing 
but  a  tampering  activity  of  wrongheaded  in¬ 
experience  milled  to  be  meddling,  can  ever 
do  any  mi  {chief  here.  The  provinces  and 
colonies  are  under  the  heft  form  as  to  this 
point,  which  they  can  be.  They  are  under 
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the  beft  frame  and  difpofition  for  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  mother  country  (duly  ap¬ 
plied)  to  take  place.  And  as  there  cannot 
be  a  more  juft,  io  there  cannot  be  a  wifer 
meafure  than  to  leave  them  all  in  the  free 
and  full  pofieffion  of  their  feveral  rights  and 
privileges,  as  by  grant,  charter,  or  commif- 
fion  given,  and  in  the  full  exercife  thereof, 
fo  far,  and  no  further,  than  as  derived  there¬ 
from.  If,  upon  a  revifion,  there  be  found 
any,  and  perhaps  fome  one  fuch  at  leaft, 
may  be  found,  who  have  grofsiy  and  inten¬ 
tionally  tranfgrefled  thefe  bounds,  fuch 
fhould  be  an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  be 
made  an  example  alfo  to  others. 

Under  the  guidance  therefore  of  thefe 
principles — that  the  final  external  profits  of 
the  labour  and  produce  of  colonies  fhould 
center  in  the  mother  country, — that  the  co- 
lonifts  are  the  appropriated  fpecial  cuftom- 
ers  of  the  mother  country, — that  the  colo¬ 
nies,  in  their  government  and  trade,  fhould 
be  all  united  in  communion  with,  and  fub- 
ordination  to  the  government  of  the  mother 
country,  but  ever  difconnedted  and  indepen¬ 
dent  of  each  other  by  any  other  commu¬ 
nion  than  what  centers  here: — Under  the 
guidance  of  thefe  principles,  with  a  temper 
and  fpirit  which  remember  that  thefe  are  our 
own  people,  our  brethren,  faithful,  good 
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thefe  principles,  and  with  this  temper  and 
fpirit  of  government, — -let  a  revifion  be  made 
of  the  general  and  feveral  governments  of 
the  colonies,  of  their  laws  and  courts  of  juf- 
tice,  of  their  trade,  and  the  general  Britifh 
laws  of  trade,  in  their  feveral  relations  in 
which  they  Hand  to  the  mother  country, 
to  the  government  of  the  mother  country, 
to  foreign  countries,  and  the  colonies  of  fo¬ 
reign  countries,  to  one  another;  and  then 
let  thofe  meafures  be  taken,  which,  upon 
fuch  a  review,  fhall  appear  neceffary ;  and 
all  Which  government  can  do,  or  ought  to 


do  at  prefent,  will  be  done. 

Upon  fuch  review  it  will  appear,  under 


this  firft  general  head,  in  various  inftances, 
that  the  two  great  points  which  the  colonifts 
labour  to  eftablifh,  is  the  exercife  of  their  fe¬ 


veral  rights  and  privileges,  as  founded  in  the 


rights  of  an  Englilhman  ;  and  fecondly,  as 
thev  fnnnnfe  to  he  a  n eceflarv  meafiire 
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Under  the  firft  head  come  all  the  dis¬ 
putes  about  the  King’s  inftrudions,  and  the 
governor’s  power. 

\ 

The  King  s  commiffion  to  his  governor, 
which  grants  the  power  of  government, 
and  diredts  the  calling  of  a  legillature,  and 
the  eftablilhing  courts,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  fixes  the  governor’s  power,  according  to  the 
feveral  powers  and  directions  granted  and  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  commiffion  and  in  ll  rut  ions, 
adds,  “  and  by  fuch farther powers,  in/irudliom, 
<£  and  authorities,  as  Shall,  at  any  time  here¬ 
after  be  granted  or  appointed  you,  under 
“  pur  fignet  or  fign  manual,  or  by  our  order 
in  our  privy  council.”  It  ffiould  here 
feem,  that  the  fame  power  which  framed 
the  commiffion,  with  this  claufe  in  it,  could 
alio  iffiie  its  future  orders  and  mjlrudlions  in 
conference  thereof :  but  the  people  of  the 
colonies  fay,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
Engliffimen  ;  that  they  have  a  right  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  legifiative  power ;  and  that 
no  commands  of  the  crown,  by  orders  in 
council,  inftrudions,  or  letters  from  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State,  ai e  binding  upon  them,  fur¬ 
ther  than  they  pleafe  to  acquiefce  under  fuch, 
and  conform  their  own  actions  thereto  ;  that 
they  hold  this  right  of  legillature,  not  de¬ 
rived  from  the  grace  and  will  of  the  crown, 
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and  depending  on  the  commiffion  which 
continues  at  the  will  of  the  crown  ;  that  this 
right  is  inherent  and  eflential  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  as  a  community  of  Englilhmen : 
and  that  therefore  they  muft  have  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  full  and  free  exer- 
cife  of  their  own  will  and  liberty  in  mak¬ 
ing  laws,  which  are  neceflary  thereto, — un- 
controuled  by  any  power  of  the  crown,  or 
of  the  governor,  as  derived  therefrom  j  and, 
that  the  claufe  in  the  commiffion,  direding 
the  governor  to  call  together  a  legiflature  by 
his  writs,  is  declarative  and  not  creative  j 
and  therefore  he  is  direded  to  ad  conform¬ 
ably  to  a  right  adually  already  exifting  in  the 
people,  &c. 

Juft,  as  this  reafoning  may  be,  and  right, 
as  it  may  be,  that  the  aflembly,  in  its  legif- 
lative  capacity,  as  one  branch,  ffiould  be  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  governor  as  another  branch 
in  the  legiflature, — yet  fure,  fo  long  as  thefe 
governments  are  fubordinate  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  mother  country,  even  the  le¬ 
giflature  cannot  ad  independent  of  it,  nor 
of  that  part  of  it  which  the  conftitution  has 
determined  is  to  govern  thefe  colonies.  I 
do  not  here  enter  into  the  difeuffion  of  this 
point ;  I  only  endeavour  fairly  to  ftate  it,  as 
1  think,  it  is  a  matter  which  ought  to  be 

fettled  fome  way  or  other,  and  ought  no 

longer 
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longer  to  remain  in  contention,  that  the  fe- 
veral  matters  which  ftand  in  inftrudtion,  and 
in  difpute  in  confequence  of  it,  may  be 
finally  placed  upon  their  right  grounds  ;  in 
the  doing  of  which  it  mull  come  under  con- 
fideration,  how  far  the  crown  has  or  has  not 
a  right  to  diredt  or  reftridt  the  legiflature  of 
the  colonies, — or  if  the  crown  has  not  this 
power,  what  department  of  government  has, 
and  ho^  it  ought  to  be  exercifed; — or  whe¬ 
ther  in  fadt  or  deed,  the  people  of  the  colo¬ 
nies,  having  every  right  to  the  full  powers 
of  government,  and  to  a  whole  legijlative 
power,  are  under  this  claim  entitled  in  the 
powers  of  legiflature  and  the  adminiftration 
of  government,  to  ufe  and  exercile  in  con¬ 
formity  to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  the 
fame,  full,  free,  independent,  unreftrained 
power  and  legiflative  will  in  their  feveral  cor¬ 
porations,  and  under  the  King’s  comrniflion 
and  their  refpedtive  charters,  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  legiflature  of  Great  Britain  holds 

by  its  conftitution,  and  under  the  great  char- 

•  »  « 

ter. 

1  , 

Every  fubjedf,  born  within  the  realm,  un¬ 
der  the  freedom  of  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain,  or  by  adoption  admitted  to  the  fame, 
has  an  eflential  indefeafible  right  to  be  go¬ 
verned,  under  fuc’n  a  mode  of  government  as 

has  the  unreftrained  exercife  of  all  thofe 

♦  * 
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powers  which  form  the  freedom  and  rights 
of  the  conftitution ;  and  therefore,  “  the 
“  crown  cannot  eftablifh  any  colony  upon- — 
“  or  contract  it  within  a  narrower  fcale  than 
“  the  fubjedt  is  entitled  to,  by  the  great 
“  charter  of  England.”  The  government  of 
each  colony  muft  have  the  fame  powers,  and 
the  fame  extent  of  powers  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain  has, — and  muft  have, 
while  it  does  not  adt  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  Great  Britain,  the  fame  freedom  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  legillature,  as  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  has.  This  Right  (fay  they) 
is  founded,  not  only  in  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  rights  of  a  Britifh  fubjedt,  but 
is  adtually  declared,  confirmed,  or  granted 
to  them  in  the  commiffions  and  chartcr$s 
which  gave  the  particular  frame  of  their  re- 
fpedtive  conftitutions.  If  therefore,  in  the 
firft  original  eftablifhment,  like  the  origi¬ 
nal  contradl,  they  could  not  be  eftablifhed 
upon  any  fcale  fhort  of  the  full  and  corn- 
pleat  fcale  of  the  powers  of  the  Britifh  go¬ 
vernment, — nor  the  legillature  be  eftablifh¬ 
ed  on  any  thing  lefs  than  the  whole  legifla- 
tive  power  j  much  lefs  can  this  power  of 
government  and  legillature,  thus  eftablifhed, 
be  governed,  diredted,  reftrained  or  reftridt- 
ed,  by  any  pofterior  inftrudtions  or  commands 
by  the  letters  of  Secretaries  of  State.  But 
upon  the  fuppofition,  that  a  kind  of  gene¬ 
ral 
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ral  indetermlned  power  in  the  crown,  to 
fuperadd  inftrudtions  to  the  commiffions  and 
charter  be  admitted,  where  the  colonifts  do 
not  make  a  queftion  of  the  cafe  wherein  it 
is  exerted,  yet  there  are  particular  cafes 
wherein  both  diredtive  and  reftridtive  in¬ 
ftrudtions  are  given,  and  avowedly  not  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  colonifts.  It  is  a  Handing  in- 
flrudtion,  as  a  fecurity  of  the  dependance 
‘  of  the  government  of  the  colonies,  on  the 
mother  country,  that  no  adts  wherein  the 
Kings  Rights,  or  the  rights  of  the  mother 
country  can  be  affedted,  fhall  be  enadted  in¬ 
to  a  law  without  a  claufe  fufpending  the  ef- 
fedt  thereof,  till  his  Majefty’s  pleafure  fhall 
be  known.  This  fufpending  claufe  is  uni- 
verfally  rejedted  on  the  principles  above,  be- 
caufe  fuch  fufpenfion  disfranchifes  the  inhe¬ 
rent  full  power  of  legiflature,  which  they 
claim  by  their  rights  to  the  Britifh  liberties, 
and  by  the  fpecial  declarations  of  fuch  in 
their  charters.  It  does  not  remove  this  dif¬ 
ficulty  by  faying,  that  the  crown  has  al¬ 
ready  in  its  hands  the  power  of  fixing  this 
point,  by  the  efFedt  of  its  negative  given  to 
its  governor.  It  is  faid,  that  if  the  crown 
fhould  withdraw  that  inftrudtion,  which  al¬ 
lows  certain  bills  to  be  palled  into  laws  with 
a  fufpending  claufe,  which  inftrudtion  is  not 
meant  as  a  reftridtion  upon,  but  an  indul¬ 
gence  to  the  legiflatures  j  that  if  the  crown 

fhould 
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fliould  withdraw  this  inftrudion,  and  pe¬ 
remptorily  reftrain  its  governor  from  enad- 
ing  laws,  under  fuch  circumftances  as  the 
vvifdom  of  government  cannot  admit  of, 
that  then  thefe  points  are  adually  fixed  by 
the  true  conftitutional  power ;  but  when¬ 
ever  it  is  fo  faid,  I  mu  ft  repeat  my  idea,  that 
this  does  not  remove  the  difficulty.  For 
waving  the  doubt  which  the  colonifts  might 
raife,  efpecially  in  the  charter  colonies,  how 
far  the  governor  ought,  or  ought  not,  to 
be  reftrided  from  giving  his  affent  in  cafes 
•contrary  only  to  inftrudions,  and  not  to  the 
laws  of  Great  Britain  ;  waving  this  point, 
let  adminiftration  confider  the  effeds  of  this 
ineafure.  In  cafes  where  the  bills,  offered 
by  the  two  branches,  are  for  providing  laws, 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  continuance,  fup- 
port,  and  cxercife  of  government,  and  where 
vet  the  orders  of  the  crown,  and  the  fenfe 
of  the  people,  are  fo  widely  different  as  to 
the  mode,  that  no  agreement  can  ever  be 
come  to  in  thefe  points. — Is  the  government 
and  adminiftration  of  the  government  of  the 
colonies  to  be  fufpended  ?  The  intereft,  per¬ 
haps  the  being  of  the  plantations,  to  be  ha¬ 
zarded  by  this  obftinate  variance,  and  can 
the  exereife  of  the  Crown’s  negative,  in  fuch 
emergencies,  and  with  fuch  effed,  ever  be 
taken  up  as  a  meafure  of  adminiftration  ? 

And 
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And  when  every  thing  is  thrown  into  con- 
fufion,  and  abandoned  even  to  ruin  by  fuch 
meafure,  will  adminidration  judify  itfelf  by 
faying,  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  colonids  ? 
On  the  contrary,  this  very  date  of  the  cafe 
ftiows  the  neceffity  of  fome  other  remedy. 

The  fettling  and  determining  this  point  is 
of  the  mod  efiential  import  to  the  liberties 
on  one  hand,  and  the  fabordination  on  the 
other,  of  the  government  of  the  colonies  to 
the  government  of  the  mother  country. — , 
In  the  examination  of  this  point,  it  will  come 
under  confideration,  fird.  Whether  the  fall 
and  whole  of  legiflature  can  be  any  way,  in 
any  fpecial  cafe,  fufpended  ;  and  next,  whe¬ 
ther  the  crown,  by  its  indrudions,  can  ful- 
pend  the  effed  of  this  legidature,  which  by 
its  commiflion  or  charters  it  has  given  or  de¬ 
clared  ;  if  not,  the  crown,  whether  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Great  Britain  can  do  it,  and  how; 

whether  it  thould  be  by  ad  of  Parliament, 

* 

or  whether  by  addreffing  the  crown  upon 
a  declarative  vote,  that  it  would  be  pleafed 
to  pi'ovide,  by  its  indrudions,  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  the  effed  of  fuch  vote  into  execution,  as 
was  done  in  the  cafe  of  the  paper-money 
currency. 

In  the  courfe  of  examining  thefe  matters, 
will  arife  to  confideration  the  following  very 

material 


material  point.  As  a  principal  tie  of  the  ' 
Subordination  of  the  legislatures  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  on  the  government  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  they  are  bound  by  their  constitutions  and 
charters,  to  feud  all  their  acts  of  legislature 
to  England,  to  be  confirmed  or  abrogated  by 
the  crown ;  but  if  any  of  the  legiflatures 
Should  be  found  to  do  almoft  every  adt  of 
legislature,  by  votes  or  orders,  even  to  the 
repealing  the  effedts  of  adts,  fufpending  esta¬ 
blishments  of  pay,  paying  fervices,  doing 
chancery,  and  other  judicatory  bufinefs :  if 
matters  of  this  fort,  done  by  thefe  votes  and 
orders,  never  reduced  into  the  form  of  an 
adt,  have  their  effedt  without  ever  being  fent 


home  as  adds  of  legislature,  or  fubmitted  to 
the  allowance  or  disallowance  of  the  crown  : 
if  it  Should  be  found  that  many,  or  any  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  colonies  carry  the  powers 


of  legislature  into  execution,  independent  of 
the  crown  by  this  device, — it  will  be  a  point 
to  be  determined  how  far,  in  fuch  cafes, 
the  fubordination  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
colonies  to  the  government  of  the  mother 
country  is  maintained  or  fufpended  3 — or  if. 
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importance  in  the  fubordination  of  the  co¬ 
lony  legiflatures,  and  of  fo  queftionable  a 
caft  in  the  valid  exercife  of  this  legiflative 
power,  ought  no  longer  to  remain  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  next  general  point  yet  undetermined, 
the  determination  of  which  very  effentially 
imports  the  fubordination  and  dependance 
of  the  colony  governments  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  mother  country,  is,  the  man¬ 
ner  of  providing  for  the  fupport  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  all  the  executive  officers  of  the 
crown.  The  freedom  and  right  efficiency 
of  the  conftitution  require,  that  the  execu¬ 
tive  and  judicial  officers  of  government 
fhould  be  independent  of  the  legiflative, 
and  more  efpecially  in  popular  governments, 
where  the  legiflature  itfelf  is  fo  much  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  humours  and  paffions  of  the 
people;  for  if  they  be  not,  there  will  be 
neither  juftice  nor  equity  in  any  of  the  courts 
of  law,  nor  any  efficient  execution  of  the 
laws  and  orders  of  government  in  the  ma- 
giftracy ;  according  therefore,  to  the  confti- 
tution  of  Great  Britain,  the  crown  has  the 
appointment  and  payment  of  the  feveral  exe¬ 
cutive  and  judicial  officers,  and  the  legifla¬ 
ture  fettle  a  permanent  and  fixed  appoint¬ 
ment  for  the  fupport  of  government  and 
civil  lift  in  general :  This  therefore  the  crown 

has. 
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has,  a  fortiori ,  a  right  to  require  of  the  colo¬ 
nies,  to  whom,  by  its  commiffion  or  charter 
it  gives  the  power  of  government,  (and  does, 
by  its  inftrudions  to  its  governors,  direct 
them  to  require  of  the  legiflature)  fuch  per¬ 
manent  fupport,  appropriated- to  the  offices, 
not  the  officers  of  government,  that  they 
may  not  depend  upon  the  temporary  and 
arbitrary  will  of  the  legiflature. 

This  order  of  the  crown  is  generally,  if 
not  univerfaliy  rejected,  by  the  legiflatures 
of  the  colonies.  The  afTemblies  who  quote 
the  precedents  of  the  Britifh  conftitution, 
in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they 
claim  on  the  principles  thereof,  allow  the 
truth  and  fitnefs  of  this  principle  in  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  conftitution,  where  the  executive  power 
of  the  crown  is  immediately  adminiftred  by 
the  King’s  Majefty;  yet  fay,  under  the  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  they  find  themfelves, 
that  there  is  no  other  meafure  left  to  them 
to  prevent  the  mifapplications  of  public  mo¬ 
ney,  than  by  an  annual  revenue  iffuing  from 
monies  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  provincial 
treafurer  appointed  by  the  afTemblies.  For  in 
thefe  fubordinate  governments,  remote  from 
his  Majefty ’s  immediate  influence,  admini¬ 
ftred  oftentimes  by  neceffitous  and  rapacious 
governors  who  have  no  natural,  altho’  they 
have  a  political  connection  with  the  country, 

expe- 
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experience  has  (hewn  that  they  have  mif- 
applied  the  monies  raifed  for  the  fupport  of 
government,  lo  that  the  civil  officers  have 
been  left  unpaid,  even  after  having  been 
provided  for  by  the  affembly.  The  point 
then  of  this  very  important  queffion  comes 
to  this  iffue,  whether  the  inconveniences 
ariling,  and  experienced  by  iome  inftances 
of  mifapplications  of  appropriations  (for 
which  however  there  are  in  the  King’s 
courts  of  law,  due  and  fufficient  remedies 
againft  the  offender)  are  a  fufficient  reafon 
and  ground  for  eftabliffiing  a  meafure  l'o  di¬ 
rectly  contrary  to  the  Britiffi  conftitution  : 
and  whether  the  inconveniencies  to  be  traced 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  colonies,  through  the 
votes  and  journals  of  their  legiflatures,  in 
which  the  fupport  of  governors,  judges, 
and  officers  of  the  crown  will  be  found  to 
have  been  withheld  or  reduced  on  occafions, 
where  the  affemblies  have  fuppofed  that 
■they  have  had  reafon  to  difapp'ove  the  no¬ 
mination,— or  the  perfon,  or  his  condudt ; — 
whether,  I  fay,  thefe  inconveniencies  have 
not  been  more  detrimental  and  injurious  to 
government ;  and  whether,  inftead  of  thefe 
colonies  being  dependent  on,  and  governed 
under,  the  officers  of  the  crown,  the  fcepter 
isnotreverfed,  and  the  officers  of  the  crown 
dependent  on  and  governed  by  the  affem¬ 
blies,  as  the  colonifls  themfelves  allow, 

that 
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that  this  meafure  *  “  renders  the  governor, 
“  and  all  the  other  fervants  of  the  crown, 
“  dependent  on  the  affembly.”  This  is 
mere  matter  of  experience ;  and  the  fadt, 
when  duly  enquired  into,  muft  fpeak  for  it- 
felf: - but  the  operation  of  this  meafure 


does  not  end  here ;  it  extends  to  the  affum- 
ing  by  the  affemblies  the  adtual  executive 
part  of  government  in  the  cafe  of  the  re¬ 
venue,  than  which  nothing  is  more  clearly 
and  unqueftionably  fettled  in  the  crown  ;  the 
treafurer  is  folely  and  entirely  a  fervant  of 
the  aflemblyj  and  although  the  monies  grant¬ 
ed  and  appropriated  be,  or  ought  to  be, 
granted  to  the  crown  on  fuch  appropriations, 
the  treafurer  is  neither  named  by  the  crown, 
nor  its  governor,  nor  gives  fecurity  to  the 
crown  or  to  the  Lord  High  Treafurer,  (which 
feems  the  moll  proper)  nor  in  many  of  the 
colonies,  is  to  obey  the  governor’s  warrant  in 
the  ilfue,  nor  accounts  in  the  auditor’s  of¬ 
fice,  nor  in  any  one  colony  is  it  admitted, 
that  he  is  liable  to  fuch  account.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  fuppofed  neceffity,  for  the 
affembly ’s  taking  upon  them  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  treafury  and  revenue,  the  go¬ 
vernor  and  fervants  of  the  crown,  in  the 
ordinary  revenue  of  government,  are  not 
only  held  dependent  on  the  affembly,  but 


*  Smith’s  Hiftory  of  New  York,  p.  118. 
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all  fervices,  where  fpecial  appropriations  are 
made  for  the  extraordinaries  which  fuch 
fervices  require,  are  a&ually  executed  and 
done  by  commiffioners  appointed  by  the  af- 
fembly,  to  whole  dilpofition  fuch  appropria¬ 
tions  are  made  liable.  It  would  be  perhaps 
invidious,  and  might  tend  to  prejudging  on 
points  which  ought  very  ferioufly  and  dif- 
panionately  to  be  examined,  if  I  were  here 
to  point  out  in  the  feveral  indances  of  the 
adtual  execution  of  this  affiumed  power,  how 
almofi  every  executive  power  of  the  crown 
lodged  in  its  governor,  is,  where  money  is 
neceffary,  thus  exercifed  by  the  affembly  and 
its  commiffioners.  I  beg  leave  here  to  re¬ 
peat,  that  I  do  not  enter  into  the  difcuffion 
of  thefe  points ;  my  only  aim  is,  fairly  to 
ftate  them,  giving  the  dronged  and  cleared 
explanations  I  am  capable  of  to  both  tides, 
that  the  difcuffion  may  be  brought  to  feme 
determinate  iffiue; — and  from  that  date  of 
them  to  fugged,  the  abfolute  neceffity  there 
is  of  their  being  determined  by  that  part  of 
government,  which  fliall  be  found  to  have 
the  right  and  power  to  determine  them  ; 
and  to  be  fo  determined,  that  while  the 
rights,  liberties,  and  even  privileges  of  the 
colonies  are  prefervtd,  the  colonies  may  be 
retained  in  that  true  and  conditutional  de- 
pendance  to  the  mother  country,  and  to  the 

d  govern- 
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government  of  the  mother  country,  which 
may  unite  them  to  it  as  parts  of  one  whole. 


But  in  nothing  is  a  review  and  fettlement 
of  doubted  points  more  neceflary,  than  in 
the  maxims  and  rules  of  their  law,  and  the 
(late  of  their  courts.  It  is  a  rule  univer¬ 
sally  adopted  through  all  the  colonies,  that 
they  carried  with  them  to  America  the  com¬ 
mon  law  of  England,  with  the  power  of 
fuch  part  of  the  ftatutes  (thofe  concerning 
ecclefiaftiCal  jurifdidfion  excepted)  as  were  in 
force  at  the  time  of  their  eftablifhment ; 
but,  as  there  is  no  fundamental  rule  where¬ 
by  to  fay,  what  ftatutes  are  admiffible,  and 
what  not,  if  they  admit  all,  they  admit  the 
full  eftablifhment  of  the  ecclefiaftical  jurif- 
didtion,  from  which  they  fled  to  this  wilder- 
nefs  for  refuge  — if  they  once  make  a  dii- 
tindtion  of  admitting  fome,  and  rejedting 
others,  who  fhall  draw  the  line,  and  where 
Shall  it  pais  ?  Befides,  as  the  common  law 
itfelf  is  nothing  but  the  pradlice  and  deter¬ 
mination  of  courts  on  points  of  law,  drawn 
into  precedents ;  where  the  circumftances 
of  a  country  and  people,  and  their  relation 
to  the  ftatutes  and  common  law  differ  io 
"ready,  the  common  law  or  thefe  countnes 
muft,  in  its  natural  courfe,  become  different, 
and  fometime  even  contrary,  or  at  leaft^  in¬ 
compatible,  with  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
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land,  fo  as  that,  in  feme  cafes,  the  determi¬ 
nations  arifing  both  from  the  ftatute  and 
common  law  muft  be  rejetted.  This  renders 
the  iudicatories  of  thefe  countries  vaeue 

-  O 

and  precarious,  dangerous,  if  not  arbitrary  : 
This  leads  necelfarily  (let  what  care  will  be 
taken,  in  forming  and  enabling  their  pro¬ 
vincial  laws)  this  leads  to  the  rendering  the 
common  law  of  the  country  different,  in¬ 
compatible  with,  if  not  contrary  to,  and  in¬ 
dependent  of,  the  law  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  dif- 
advantageous  to  the  fubjedt,  and  nothing 
more  derogatory  from  the  power  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  mother  country,  and  from 
that  fundamental  maxim,  that  the  colonifis 
(hall  have  no  laws  contrary  to  thole  of  the 
mother  country. 

I  cannot  avoid  quoting  here  at  length,  a 
very  precife  and  juft  obfervation  of  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Hiftory  of  New  York.  <c  The 
“  ftate  of  our  laws  opens  a  door  to  much 
“  controverfy.  The  uncertainty  with  re- 
“  fpetft  to  them,  renders  property  precari- 
“  ous,  and  greatly  expofes  us  to  the  arbi- 
“  trary  decilion  of  bad  judges.  The  com- 
<c  mon  law  of  England  is  generally  received, 
cc  together  with  fuch  ftatutes  as  were  enadt- 
“  ed  before  we  had  a  legiflature  of  our  own  : 
“  but  our  courts  exercife  a  fovereign  autho- 
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ec  rity  in  determining,  what  parti  of  the  com- 
“  mon  and Jiatute  law  ought  to  be  extended; 
“  for  it  mu  ft  be  admitted,  that  the  differ- 
“  ence  of  circumftances  necefTarily  requires 
“  us,  in  fome  cafes,  to  rejeSt  the  determina- 
“  tion  of  both.  In  many  inftances,  they 
“  have  alfo  extended  even  adts  of  parliament, 
“  pafled  fince  we  have  had  a  diftindt  legifla- 
“  tion,  which  is  greatly  adding  to  our  con- 
“  fufion.  The  pradtice  of  our  courts  is 
tc  not  lefs  uncertain  than  the  law.  Some  of 
<c  the  Englifh  rules  are  adopted,  others  rejec- 
c ■  ted.  Two  things  therefore  feem  to  be  ab- 
“  folutely  necelfary  for  the  public  fecurity. 

“  Fir  ft,  The  faffing  an  acl  for  fettling  the 
“  extent  of  the  Engltjh  laws. 

“  Secondly,  That  the  courts  ordain  a  ge- 
“  neral  fet  of  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the 

t  e  O’  ” 

“  practice. 

From  this  reprefentation  of  things,  by  an 
eminent  praftitioner  in  thoie  courts,  it  mud 
be  feen  that  fomething  is  wanting,  to  fix 

determinately  the  judicial  powers. - But 

from  a  further  review  made  by  government 
here,  it  will  be  found  that  much  more  is 
wanting. — Firft,  to  determine  (I  do  not  at 
all  take  into  confideration  which  way  it  be 
determined,  only)  1  fay,  to  determine  fome 
points  on  this  head,  which  are*  and  will 

other- 
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otherwife,  remain  in  difpute ;  but  which 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  fuffered  one  mo¬ 
ment  to  remain  in  difpute. 


The  crown  diredts  its  governor  to  eredt 
courts,  and  appoint  the  judges  thereto. 
The  adtual  appointment  of  the  judges  is  no 
where  direftly  difputed. - But  the  power 


of  eredting  courts,  according  to  this  induc¬ 
tion,  is,  I  believe,  univerfally  difputed ;  it 
being  a  maxim  univerfally  maintained  by  the 
colonifts,  that  no  court  can  be  eredted  but 

by  adt  of  legiflature. - Thofe  who  reafon 

on  the  fide  of  the  crown, — fay, —  that  the 
crown  does  not,  by  eredting  courts  in  the 
colonies,  claim  any  right  of  enadting  the 


jurifdidtion  of  thofe  courts,  or  the  laws  where¬ 
by  they  are  to  adt. - The  crown  names 


the  judge,  eftablifhes  the  court,  but  the  ju¬ 
rifdidtion  is  fettled  by  the  laws  of  the  realm  ; 

_ and  “  *  cuftoms,  precedents,  and  com- 

“  mon  judicial  proceedings  of  a  court  are  a 
“  law  to  the  court,  and  the  determination 
of  courts  make  points  to  be  law.” 


C  < 


The  reafoning  of  the  colonifts  would  certain¬ 
ly  hold  good  again  ft  the  eredtion  of  any  new 
jurifdidtion,  eftablifhed  on  powers  not  known 
to  the  laws  of  the  realm  ;  but  how  it  can  be 
applied  to  the  oppofing  the  eftablifhment 
of  courts,  the  laws  of  vvhofe  pradtice,  ju¬ 
rifdidtion  and  powers  are  already  fettled  by 

*  Rep.  1 6.  4.  Rep.  53.  fol.  298. 
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the  laws  of  the  realm,  is  the  point  in  ijjiie , 
and  to  he  determined.  It  will  then  be  fixed, 
beyond  difpute,  whether  the  crown  can,  in 
its  colonies,  eredt,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  legifiature,  courts  of  Chancery,  Ex¬ 
chequer,  King’s  Bench,  Common"  Pleas, 
Admiralty,  and  Probate  or  Ecclefiaftical 
courts. - —If  it  fiiould  be  determined  in  fa¬ 

vour  of  the  reafoning,  and  the  claims  cf  the 
colonifts, — I  fihould  apprehend  that  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  points  under  this  head, 
would  become  an  objedt  of  government  here, 

even  in  its  legiflative  capacity.' - In  which 

view  it  may  be  of  confequence  to  confider, 
how  far,  and  on  what  grounds,  the  rights  of 
the  crown  are  to  be  maintained  by  courts  of 
King’s  Bench,  &c.  and  how  far  the  reve¬ 
nues  by  courts  of  Exchequer,  and  how  far 
the  crown  and  fubjeft  may  have  relief  bv 
courts  of  equity.- - If  in  this  view  we  con¬ 

fider  the  defects  which  mull  be  found  in 
Provincial  courts,  thofe  point  out  the  necef- 
fitv  of  the  efiablilhment  of  a  remedial  sene- 

-  O 

ral  court  of  Appeal ;  but  if  we  view  the 
only  mode  of  appeal,  which  at  prefent  exifts, 
we  fhall  fee  how  inapplicable,  how  inade¬ 
quate  that  court  is.  I  cannot,  in  one  view, 
better  defcribe  the  defedls  of  the  provincial 
courts  in  tbefe  infant  governments,  than  by 
that  very  defcription  which  my  Lord  Chief 
juftice  Hales  gives  cf  our  county  courts,  in 
the  infancy  of  our  own  government,  where¬ 
in  he  mentions,  “  Fir  ft, 
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“  Firft,  The  ignorance  of  the  judges,  who 
“  were  the  freeholders  of  the  county. 

«  Secondly,  That  thefe  various  courts  bred 
“  variety  of  law,  efpecially  in  the  level  <*1 
“  counties,  for  the  decifions  or  judgments 
a  being  made  by  divers  courts,  and  ieveial 
“  independent  judges  and  judicatories,  who 
it  had  no  common  intereft  amongft  them 
“  in  their  feveral  judicatories,  thereby  in  pro- 
tc  cefs  of  time,  every  feveral  county  would 
a  have  feveral  laws,  cuftoms,  rules,  and 
“  forms  of  proceedings. - - 

“  thirdly,  That  all  the  bufinefs  of  any 
tt  moment  was  carried  by  parties  and  fac- 
“  tions,  and  that  thofe  of  great  power  and 
«  intereft  in  the  county  did  eahly  overbear 
“  others  in  their  own  caufes,  or  in  fuch 
«  wherein  they  were  interefted,  either  by 
“  relation  of  kindred,  tenure,  fervice,  de- 
«  pendence,  or  application.” 

Upon  the  firft  article  of  this  parallel,  it 
will  be  no  difhonour  to  many  gentlemen  fit¬ 
ting  on  the  benches  of  the  courts  of  law  in 
the  colonies,  to  fay,  they  are  not,  and  can¬ 
not  be  expeded  to  be  lawyers,  or  learned 
in  the  law.  And  on  the  fecond  article  it  is 
certain,  that  although  it  be  a  fundamental 
maxim  of  colony  adminiftration,  that  the 

E  4  colo- 
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colonies  (hall  have  no  laws  contrary  to  the 
laws  oi  Great  Britain,  yet,  from  the  fluc¬ 
tuation  of  refolutions,  and  confufion  in  the 
conltrudhon  and  pradice  of  the  law  in  the 
oivers  and  leverai  colonies,  it  is  certain,  that 

tne  P^actlce  of  their  courts,  and  their  com¬ 
mon  law,  muft  be  not  only  different  from 
each  other  but  in  the  confequence  different 
a  *°  .om  chat  of  Great  Britain.  In  all  the 
colonies  the  common  law  is  received  as  the 
foundation  and  main  body  of  their  law  ;  but 

eacn  colony  being  veiled  with  a  legiflative 
povver,  the  common  law  is  thereby  conti¬ 
nually  altered  ;  fo  that  (as  a  great  lawyer  of 
toe  colonies  has  faid)  “  by  reafon  of  the 
diversity  of  the  refolutions,  in  their  re- 
fpedive  fuperior  courts,  and  of  the  feve- 
ra!  new  ads  or  laws  made  in  them  feve- 
“  r,a!Iy  i  the  feveral  fyflems  of  the  laws  of 
“  .  °^e  colonies  grow  more  and  more  va¬ 

liant,  not  only  from  one  another,  but  alfo 
from  the  laws  of  England.” 

/ 

Uncer  the  third  article,  I  fear  experience 
can  wed  fay,  how  powerfully,  even  in  courts, 
tne  influence  of  the  leaders  of  party  have  been 
felt  in  matters  between  individuals.  But  in 
mefe  popular  governments,  and  where  every 
executive  officer  is  under  a  dependence  for 
a  temporary,  wretched,  and  I  had  almofl: 
faiu,  arbitrary  fupport  to  the  deputies  of  the 

people. 
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people, — it  will  be  no  injuftice  to  the  frame 
of  human  nature,  either  in  the  perfon  of  the 
judges,  of  the  juries,  or  even  the  popular 
lawyer  to  fuggeft,  how  little  the  crown,  or 
the  rights  of  government,  when  oppofed  to 
the  fpirit  of  democracy,  or  even  to  the  paf- 
lions  of  the  populace,  has  to  expeCt  of  that 
fupport,  maintenance,  and  guardianfhip, 
which  the  courts  are  even  by  the  conftitution 
fuppofed  to  hold  for  the  crown. — Nor  would 
it  be  any  injuftice  to  any  of  the  colonies,  juft 
to  remark  in  this  place,  how  difficult,  if  ever 
practicable  it  is  in  any  of  their  courts  of 
common  law  to  convict  any  perfon  of  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  laws  of  trade,  or  in  any  matter 
of  crown  revenue.  But  the  defect  in  mod:, 
and  aCtual  deficiency  in  many  of  the  colo¬ 
nies,  of  a  court  of  equity,  does  (till  more 
forcibly  lead  to  the  neceffity  of  the  meafure 
of  fome  remedial  court  of  appeal  and  equi¬ 
ty-  '  *ln  aH  the  King’s  governments  fo 
called,  the  governor,  or  governor  and  coun¬ 
cil  are  the  chancellor,  or  judges  of  the  court 
of  chancery. • - -But  lo  long  as  I  under¬ 

hand  that  the  governor  is,  by  his  general 
inftruCtion,  upon  found  principles  of  policy 
and  juftice,  retrained  from  exercifing  the 
office  of  judge  or  juftice  in  his  own  perfon, 
I  own  I  always  confidered  the  governor, 
taking  up  the  office  of  chancellor,  as  a 
cafe  labouring  with  inexplicable  difficulties. 

But 
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But  how  unfit  are  governors  in  general 
for  this  high  office  of  law  ;  and  how 
improper  is  it  that  governors  ffiould  be 
iudges,  where  perhaps  the  confequence 
of  the  judgment  may  involve  government, 
ana  the  adminiftration  thereof,  in  the  con¬ 
tentions  of  parties.  But  the  fadt  is,  that  the 
general  diffidence  of  the  wifdom  of  this 
court  thus  conftituted,  the  apprehenfion  that 
reafons  of  government  may  mix  in  with  the 
grounds  of  the  judgment,  has  had  an  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  coming  to  this  court  is  avoided 
as  much  as  pofiible,  fo  that  it  is  almoft  in 
difufe,  even  where  the  eftablifhrnent  of  it 
is  allowed.  But  in  the  charter  governments 
they  have  no  chancery  at  all.  I  muft  again 
quote  the  opinion  of  a  great  lawyer  in  the 
colonies, — “  there  is  no  court  of  chancery 
“  in  the  charter  governments  of  New  Eng- 
<c  land  [and  I  believe  I  may  add  alfo  in  Pen- 
fyl vania]  “  nor  any  court  veiled  with  power 
c  to  determine  caufes  in  equity,  fave  only 
c  that  the  juftices  of  the  inferior  court,  and 
c  the  juftices  of  the  fuperior  court  refpec- 
t  tively,  have  power  to  give  relief  on  mort- 
<  gages,  bonds,  and  other  penalties  con- 
‘  tained  in  deeds,  in  all  other  chancery  and 
‘  equitable  matters,  both  the  crown  and 
‘  the  fubjedl  are  without  redrefs.  This  in- 
‘  troduced  a  pradtice  of  petitioning  the  le- 

“  aifiative  courts  for  relief,  and  prompted 
&  “  thofe 
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“  thofe  courts  to  interpofe  their  authority. 
“  Thefe  petitions  becoming  numerous,  in 
“  order  to  give  the  greater  difpatch  to  fuch 
“  bufinefs,  the  iegiflative  courts  tranfaded 
“  fuch  bulinefs  by  orders  or  refolves,  with- 
“  out  the  folemnity  of  paffing  ads  for  fuch 
“  purpofes;  and  have  further  extended  this 
“  power  by  refolves  and  orders,  beyond 
“  what  a  court  of  chancery  ever  attempted 
“  to  decree,  even  to  the  fufpending  of  pub- 
“  lie  laws,  which  orders  or  refolves  are 
“  not  fent  home  for  the  royal  affent.  The 
“  tendency  of  thefe  meafures  is  too  obvi- 
“  ous  to  need  any  obfervations  thereon.” 
Nor  do  I  fee  how  this  meafure  of  proceed¬ 
ing  can  be  ventured  upon  in  the  colonies,  or 
buffered  to  continue  by  the  government  here, 
if  it  be  fuppofed  that  by  i  Hen.  4.  14.  “  it 
“  is  accorded,  and  atfented,  that  no  appeal 
fl  be  from  henceforth  made,  or  in  any  wife 
“  purfued  in  parliament  in  time  to  come.” 
The  general  apprehenfion  of  thefe  defeds 
occalioned,  that  at  the  firft  planting  of  the 
colonies,  the  King  in  council  here  in  Eng¬ 
land  was  eflablifhed  as  a  court  of  appeals 

from  the  provincial  judicatories. - -  At 

the  time  of  fettling  thefe  colonies,  there 
was  no  precedent  of  a  judicatory  befides 
thofe  within  the  realm,  except  in  the  cafes 
of  Guernfey  and  Jerfey,  the  remnants  of  the 
dutchy  of  Normandy,  and  not  united  within 

the 
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the  realm  :  according  to  the  cuftom  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  appeals  lay  to  the  Duke  in  council ; 
and  upon  this  ground,  appeals  lay  from  the 
judicatories  of  thefe  illands  to  the  King  here, 
as  Duke  in  council ;  and  upon  this  general 
precedent  (without  perhaps  attending  to  the 
peculiar  cafe  of  the  appeal,  lying  to  the  Duke 
of  Normandy  and  not  to  the  King)  was  an 
appeal  from  the  judicatories  of  the  colonies 

to  the  King  in  council  fettled. - But,  be- 

fides  the  inapplicablenefs  of  fuch  appeal  to 
the  modes  of  the  Englifh  law  ;  befides,  that 
this  appeal  does  not  actually  take  place  in 
general,  and  is  in  fome  of  the  charter  colo¬ 
nies  adtualiy  excluded,  except  in  perfonal  ac¬ 
tions,  wherein  the  matter  in  difference  ex¬ 
ceeds  2,00  L  fferling; - befides  the  diffi¬ 

culty  of  this  appeal,  and  inefficiency  of  this 
redrefs, — the  King  in  council  never  being, 
by  the  conftitution,  in  any  other  cafe,  be¬ 
tween  fubjedt  and  fubjedt,  formed  as  fuch  a 
court  of  appeal,  it  icarce  ever,  in  the  tem¬ 
porary  and  occahonal  fittings,  looks  like  fuch 
a  court ;  but  is  rather  accidentally  or  parti¬ 
cularly,  than  officially  attended. 

Thefe  general  apprehenfions  and  reafon- 
ings,  upon  experience,  have  led  many  very 
knowing  and  difpaffionate  men  in  the  colo¬ 
nies,  into  a  convidtion  of  the  neceffity  of 
fome  eflablifhed  and  conftitutional  court  of 

appeal 
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appeal  and  redrefs:  and  the  following  meafure 
has  not  only  been  fuggefted,  but  even  taken 
up  as  matter  of  confideration  by  fome  of  the 
ableft  lawyers  in  that  country  ; — namely,  the 
eftablifhment  of  a  fupreme  court  of  appeal 
and  equity,  not  confined  to  any  one  govern¬ 
ment,  but  circulating  through  a  certain  dif- 
tridt  of  governments;  perhaps  as  follows; 
one  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  England  ;  one 
to  New  York,  New  Jerfeys,  Penfylvania,  and 
Maryland  — one  to  Virginia,  the  Carolinas, 
and  Georgia.  It  has  been  imagined,  that  this 
court  fhould  be  eftablifhed  by  a  commiffion 
iffued  to  two  or  more  perfons,  learned  in 
the  law,  not  only  of  the  mother  country, 
but  of  the  feveral  governments  in  its  faid 
diftridt :  that  this  commiffion  ffiould  give 
full  powers  of  a  court  of  chancery,  with 
power  alfo  of  judging  on  matters  of  law,  to 
be  brought  before  this  court,  by  writ  of  er¬ 
ror  ,  from  the  feveral  fuperior  courts  of  the 
diftridt,  which  this  extended  to.  Such  court 
would  become  an  eftablifhed  court  of  ap¬ 
peals  and  redrefs,  would  regulate  all  the 
courts  of  law,  fo  that  they  could  not  ex¬ 
ceed  their  jurifdidtion  ;  would  have  a  general 
fuperintendency  over  all  inferior  courts ; 
would  tend  to  eftablifh  fome  regularity,  and 
introduce  a  conformity,  not  only  amongft 
the  courts  themfelves,  of  the  different  colo¬ 
nies,  but  a  conformity  alfo  to  the  courts  of 

the 
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the  mother  country,  in  the  conftrudtion  and 
difpenfation  of  law  :  fuch  court  would,  more 
than  any  other  meafure,  not  only  tend  to 
preferve  the  laws,  and  practice  of  law  in  the 
colonies,  under  a  conftitutional  conformity 
to  the  laws  of  the  mother  country  j  but  would 
alfo  maintain  that  dependency  therein,  which 
is  of  the  efience  of  colony  adminiftration. 

There  are  gentlemen  on  this  fide  the  wa¬ 
ter,  who  feeing  the  defe&s  of  this  meafure 
as  to  a  court  of  appeals,  and  not  feeing  the 
neceffity  of  a  court  of  chancery  at  all,  as 
there  is  nothing  contrary  to  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  law,  that  thel'e  law-courts  already 
eftablifhed  fhould  equitize  ;  (if  I  may  fo  ex- 
prefs  myfelf) — Think,  that  inftead  of  efta- 
blifhing  any  new  courts  of  chancery,- — it 
would  be  very  proper  to  abolifh  even  thofe 
already  eftablifhed,  extending  the  power 
which  the  law-courts  already  take  in  chan¬ 
cering  bonds,  &c. - by  impowering  them 

to  equitize  :  and  after  that  to  take  fuch  mea- 
fures  as  may  beft  eftablifh  a  fixt  and  con- 
-ftitutional  court  of  appeals  here  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

/ 

Senfible  of  the  danger  of  innovations,  and 
abhorrent  from  tampering  in  experiments  of 
politics,  I  mention  the  following  rather  as 
matter  of  (peculation,  than  to  recommend 
2  '  the 


the  trial:  yet  I  cannot  but  obferve,  that 
while  the  conftitutions  of  the  governments 
of  the  colonies  take  fo  exadly  the  model  of 
the  Britifh  conftitution,  it  always  ftruck  me 
as  a  ftrange  deviation  in  this  one  particular, 
that  the  governor's  council  of  ftate,  although 
a  diftind,  and  I  had  altnoft  faid,  an  incom¬ 
patible  board, — with  the  council,  one  branch 
of  the  legiflature,  is  yet  always  conftituted  ot 
the  fame  perfons,  in  general  nominated  and 

liable  to  be  fufpended  by  the  governor. - 

One  may  lee  many  advantages,  hefides  the 
general  conformity  to  the  government  of  the 
mother  country,  in  having  thefe  boards  dil- 
tindl  in  their  perfons,  as  well  as  their  office. 
If  the  council  of  ftate  remaining  under  the 
fame  conftitution  as  at  prefent,  was  com- 
pofed  of  men  of  the  bed:  experience,  for¬ 
tune,  and  intereft  in  the  colony,  taken  in 
common  from  the  legiflative  council,  the 
houie  of  reprefentatives,  or  the  courts,  while 
the  members  of  the  legiflative  council,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  governor  for  their  exiftence, 
had  all  and  only  thofe  powers  which  are  ne- 
cefTary  to  a  branch  of  the  legiflature,  much 
weight  would  be  added  to  adminiftration  in 
the  confidence  and  extent  of  intereft  that  it 
would  thereby  obtain  ;  and  to  the  legiflature 
a  more  true  and  political  diftribution  ot 
power,  which,  inftead  of  the  falfe  and  arti¬ 
ficial  lead,  now  held  up  by  expedients,  would 

throw 
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throw  the  real  and  conditional  ballance  of 
power  into  the  hands  of  government. 

I  did,  in  this  place,  intend  to  have 
confidered  the  nature  of  the  edabliffiment 
of  the  regular  troops  now  in  America,  as  to 
that  relation  which  fuch  edabliffiment  ought 
to  bear  to  the  civil  governments  in  the  colo¬ 
nies,  in  time  of  peace ,  confonant  to  what  is  ad¬ 
mitted  here  in  Britain,  or  at  lead  in  Ireland, 
fo  as  to  be  as  little  as  may  be  injurious  to  the 
civil  conditions ;  but  as  the  unaccountable 
embroilment  of  Indian  affairs,  and  the  hof- 
tile  confequences  that  have  taken  place,  give 
to  bufinefs  on  the  continent  of  America, 
the  face  of  war ;  I  fhall  referve  my  fenti- 
ments  on  this  point  to  a  more  proper  oc- 
cafion ;  obferving  only,  that  where  the 
office  and  power,  as  now  exercifed,  of  a  mi¬ 
litary  commander  in  chief,  are  not  absolute¬ 
ly  neceffary  ;  neither  prudence,  judice,  nor 
found  policy  can  juftify  fuch  an  eftabliffi- 
xnent.  In  time  of  peace  it  cannot  be  necef¬ 
fary  :  in  time  of  peace  the  civil  govern¬ 
ments,  in  all  their  powers,  as  granted  by 
commiffions  and  charters,  ought  to  predo¬ 
minate.  If  there  be,  in  time  of  peace,  in 
the  civil  governors,  and  other  officers  of  the 
crown,  the  lead:  Subordination  to  this  mili¬ 
tary  commander  in  chief ;  it  will  be  found 
a  dangerous  thing  to  have  given  fo  much  of 

civil 


civil  power  out  of  the  King's  hands,  and 
to  have  done  fo  little  to  maintain  thofe,  into 
whofe  hands  it  is  entrufted. 

The  feveral  points  of  government,  as 
above,  revifed,  maturely  considered,  and 
finally  determined  upon,  and  an  adminiftra- 
tion  formed,  that  fhall  firmly,  uniformly, 
and  conftitutionally  govern  the  colonies,  by 
that  predominate  power,  which  the  mother 
country  ought  to  hold  over  the  colonies, 
as  corporations  united  to  the  realm,  the 
people  would  become  confcientiouily  in  eve¬ 
ry  individual,  and  conftitutionally  in  their 
refpeCtive  governments,  difpofed  to  receive 
the  legal  impreflion  of  the  fupreme  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  mother  country,  and  to  commu¬ 
nicate  the  fame  through  all  its  powers,  fo 
as  to  form,  not  a  dependant  appendix  to  the 
demefnes  of  the  crown,  but  a  fubordinate 
united  part  of  a  one  whole,  this  great  com¬ 
mercial  dominion  of  Great  Britain. 

Thefe  matters  fettled  ;  the  Indian  affairs, 
the  revenue,  and  the  trade  of  the  colonies 
come  next  under  confideration.  But  for 
the  fame  reafons,  for  which  I  have  omitted 
to  fpeak  to  the  military  eftablifliment  of  the 
army  in  the  colonies,  I  fhall  here  omit  to 
mention  thofe  meafures  for  conducting  In-* 
dian  affairs,  which,  by  men  belt  verfed  thro7 
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experience  and  fuccefs  in  thofe  matters, 
have  been  thought  mold:  likely*  to  maintain 
that  relation  which  Indians  and  our  colonies 
ought  to  bear  to  each  other,  and  to  derive 
that  utility  from  thefe  Indians,  which  in  po¬ 
licy  Ihould  be  the  reafon  and  grounds  of 
our  connexion  with  them. 

Government,  by  thole  minifters,  whole 
department  it  is  to  fuperintend  and  admini- 
fler  the  public  revenue,  having  taken  the 
points  of  the  colony  revenue  under  confi- 
deration,  I  muff,  for  the  prefent,  think  my- 
felf  precluded  from  entering  into  the  dif— 
cuffion  of  thofe  points,  w'hich  I  had  allot¬ 
ted  to  this  part  of  my  paper.  However,  I 
will  juft  venture  to  fuggeft,— that  the  be  ft 
and  fureft  funds  of  fuch  revenue,  will  be. 


! 


iirft,  the  cuftoms  ariling  from  the  trade 


regulated  as  hereafter  to  be  mentioned :  fe- 
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attending,  the  ftate  of  the  quit-rents,  have 
thought,  that  in  thofe  colonies,  where  the 
crown  has  a  right  to  quit-rents,  it  would  be 
a  wife  meafure  for  adminiffration,  and  an 
equal  and  eafy  one  for  the  landholders,  to 
eftablifh  a  general  moderate  land-tax  of 
■***«*  per  hundred  acres,  in  lieu  of  fuch 
quit-rents.  And  indeed  calculations  have 
been  made,  at  a  very  low  rate,  on  this  mea- 
fure,  whereby  the  fum  produced  does  great¬ 
ly  exceed  what  would  be  imagined  on  the 
firftcaft  of  thought,  and  fully  equal  to  the 
ordinary  expences  of  government  in  thofe 
provinces.  But  befides  the  difficulties,  re- 
ipeding  the  rights  of  the  crown,  which  may 
attend  this  fcheme,  it  is  a  point  that  ought 
very  deliberately  and  difpaffionately  to" be 
weighed,  how  far  even  the  fupreme  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  mother  country  can,  confiftentl  v 
with  general  liberty,  proceed  in  laying  taxes 
on  its  colonies,  where  the  confent  of  the 
people  cannot  be,  in  any  conftitutional  way 
taken.  The  excife  becomes  another  fund  ; 
but  both  in  this,  and  in  the  ftampt-duty  re¬ 
venue,  a  point  will  arife  to  doubt,  how  far 
thefe  colonies,  who,  for  the  neceffities  of 
government,  and  the  emergencies  of  fervice, 
have  already,  by  their  proper  powers,  laid 
thefe  duties  on  the  people,  and  granted  the 
revenue  arifing  therefrom  to  the  crown,  by 
ads  which  have  received  the  confent  of  the 
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crown  ;  how  far  thofe  colonies  may,  or  may 
not,  be  fuppofed  to  have  precluded  any  ad 

of  adminiftration  here  on  thefe  heads. - 

1  mention  this  matter  as  a  point  of  doubt, 
which  would  unavoidably  arife  ;  but  do  not 
pretend  to  determine  upon  it.  I  will  fur¬ 
ther  venture  to  fuggeft,  that,  whatever  re¬ 
venues  are  raifed,  the  jirjt  and  fpecial  ap¬ 
propriation  of  them  ought  to  be  to  the  pay¬ 
ing  the  governors,  and  all  other  crown  of¬ 
ficers  independent  of  the  legijlatures  of  the 

colonies. - Under  this  general  head  of 

colony  revenue,  though  perhaps  not  under 
the  fame  department  of  adminiftration,  will 
come  the  confideration  of  a  paper-money 
currency  for  the  colonies.  How  far  fuch  . 
is  neceffary,  how  far  fuch  is  admifiible,  and 
under  what  regulations  it  ought  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted. 


As  the  outrageous  abufes  committed  by 
fome  of  the  colonies  in  creating  a  paper- 
currency,  fo  far  as  to  a  debt  the  courfe  of 
juft  ice  among!!:  themfelves,  and  to  injure 
the  intereft  of  the  mother  country,  hath  not 
only  occafioned  that  an  ad  of  Parliament 
was  pa  (Ted  to  abolifh  that  fraudulent  me¬ 
dium,  and  to  re  drain  the  making  of  it  for  the 
future,  but  hath  alfo  given  cauleof  great  pre¬ 
judice  againft  it  in  adminiftration;  it  maybe 
of  ufe  here  to  fuggeft,  that  it  is  not  only  ne¬ 
ceffary 
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ceffary  to  the  commerce  and  culture  of  the 
colonies,  that  they  fhould  always  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  this  paper-currency  :  but 
that  it  is  alfo  the  bed  policy,  even  for  the 
felf-intereft  of  the  mother  country,  that  it 
fhould  be  permitted.  The  thing  is  palpable, 
and  a  matter  of  fadt,  that  the  colonies,  even 
if  permitted  under  the  ulual  reftraints,  to 
trade  with  the  French  and  Spanifh  colonies, 
are  incapable  of  creating  a  fiver  currency, 
fufficient  for  the  internal  circulation,  and  ex¬ 
ternal  payments  of  their  trade  and  commerce. 
They  can  derive  none  from  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  fo  long  as  the  ballance  of  trade  is  againft 
them.  Their  fhop-trade  therefore,  the  pur- 
chafe  and  culture  of  fettlements,  and  their 
external  commerce  mult  be  lo  far  forth  ob- 
ftrudted,  as  fuch  medium  is  wanting,  where 
all  the  fiver  that  any  colony  hath  is  icarcely 
fufficient  for  the  circulation  which  its  inter¬ 
nal  exchange  and  barter  require.  1  he  im¬ 
ports  from  the  mother  country  into  iuch 
colony  muft  be  proportionably  leffened  ;  and 
that  colony  continuing  in  fuch  circumftan- 
ces,  may,  under  every  diladvantage,  be  drove 
to  the  neceffity  of  manufacturing  thofe  com¬ 
modities,  which  it  could  otherwife  much 
better  import  from  the  mother  country.  But 
permit  any  colony  to  have  a  certain  quantity 
of  paper-money,  and  all  that  filver,  which 
is  no  longer  neceflary  at  home,  will  con- 
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ftantly  go  abroad  to  the  mother  country  for 
the  manufactures,  and  even  luxuries  of  that 
mother  country.  This  argument  reaches 
only  to  the  convenience  and  well-being  of 
the  colony,  but  in  cafes  of  emergency  in 
war  or  invafion,  the  very  being  of  thefe  co¬ 
lonies  may  depend  upon  their  being  able  or 
not,  •  to  create  a  fufficient  fupply  for  fuch 
cafes.  If  therefore,  inftead  of  prohibiting 
thefe  colonies  in  general  from  making  paper- 
money,  the  government  would,  from  a  pre- 
cife  and  adequate  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  money,  whether  paper  or  filver,  fix  fome 
general  rules  for  the  colonies  in  this  point, 
there  could  not  be  a  more  beneficial  mea- 
fure  taken  up  for  the  welfare  of  the  colo¬ 
nies,  or  the  intereft  of  the  mother  country. 
Thefe  rules  would  turn  upon  regulating  the 

FUND,  THE  USES,  and  THE  QUANTITY  of 

fuch  medium.  The  fund  fhould  at  lead:  be 
adequate  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  in 
a  limited  time,  and  where  the  paper-money  is 
treafurer’s  notes  given  for  monev  lent  to  the 
government,  the  land  whereon  it  is  bor¬ 
rowed  fhould  be  alfo  capable  of  paying,  ad 
interim ,  a  certain  intereft,  as  is  the  cafe  of 
the  treafurer’s  notes  iflued  in  the  province 
of  Mafiachufett’s  Bay.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  paper-money  created,  is  govern¬ 
ment  notes,  deriving  a  currency  from  the 
authority  and  fecurity  of  government,  lent 

to 
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to  mortgagees  on  land  or  other  fecurity, 
where  an  interefl:  is  paid  to  government  for 
this  loan,  the  depofit  of  lands  or  chattels, 
thus  become  the  fund  for  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  makes  itfelf  refponfible,  ought  to  be 
fufficient  for  the  re- payment  in  a  given  and 
limited  time;  while  the  interefl.  paid  to  go¬ 
vernment  ought  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
making  good  all  eventual  lodes  which  may 
arife  in  this  fcheme.  This  paper  being  no 
legal  tender,  the  payment  may  be  made  in 
filver,  not  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  but  according  to  its  proportionate  value 
to  filver  at  that  time,  while  the  government, 
if  it  has  iflued  the  paper  on  fuch  terms  as 
do  not  fecure  it  againft  depreciation,  is  bound 
to  make  good  the  deficiency.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  after  the  expiration  of  the  loan,  and 
all  charges  of  the  loan  office,  and  other 
charges  paid,  the  benefit  of  the  agency  ought 
to  accrue  to  government,  the  hole  benefit 
which  ought  thus  to  accrue.  This  medium 
ought  to  be  applicable  to  all  the  equitable, 
as  well  as  legal  ufes  of  filver  money  within 
the  colony,  except  that  it  Jhould  not  be  a 
legal  tender.  This  exception  is  not  meant 
to  reftrain,  but  to  fecure  the  ufes  of  this  me¬ 
dium  ;  for  when  it  cannot  be  forced  in 'pay¬ 
ment  as  a  legal  tender,  this  very  cafe  will 
oblige  that  legiflature  who  creates  it,  to  form 
it  of  fuch  internal  right  conftitution,  as  fhall 
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ioice  its  own  way  on  a  level,  nearly  equal  to 
lilver.  The  quantity  ought  always  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  neceflity  of  the  medium 
wanted  ;  which,  (the  fund  and  ufes  being 
fair!y  and  abfolutely  fixed)  may  always  be 
judged  of  by  the  rife  .or  fall  of  the  value 
m  its  general  currency  or  exchange :  for 
where  the  quantity  iiiued  is  more  than  ne¬ 
ceffity  requites,  the  value  will  depreciate: 
•and  whem  the  tund  is  good,  and  ail  proper 
U;es  of  the  medium  fecured,  fo  long  as  no 
moie  paper  is  iiiued  tnan  neceflitv  does  re- 
quire,  it  will  alw'ays  hold  a  value  near  to, 
though  fomewhat  lefs  than  filver.  On  this 
fuojeci  j.  here  refer  tne  reader  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  very  judicious  tradf,  written  and  given 

r?  mC’  fc?eral  years  ag°>  by  a  gentleman  of 
Penfylvania,  converfant  in  thefe  matters,  both 
as  a  lawyer  and  a  merchant.  I  print  and 
publifh  it  by  leave  of  a  near  relation,  and 
fubjoin  it  as  containing  the  mod  exadt  and 
decifive  fenf  rnents  on  this  fubjedi  that  I  have 
any  where  met  with,  i  entitle  it,  Consi- 
DERATIONS  ON  A  P APE R-CuRRENC Y. 

ALL  vaiue  is  given  to  things  for  their 
fitnefs  or  power  to  anfwer  or  procure  the  ne- 

cefiary  conveniencies  or  pleafures  of  human 
life.  4 
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•  This  value  may  be  confidered  as  abfolute 
or  relative.  Abfolute  value  terminates  in 
our  efleem  of  any  thing,  without  referring 
to  anv  other ;  relative  is  that,  which  it  has 
compared  with  another.  The  latter  only  I 
fhall  have  occafion  to  treat  of. 

Men  have  power  to  difcover  qualities  in  a 
thing,  which  fhall  give  it  value.  They  can 
by  laws,  cuftoms,  or  fafhions,  greatly  in- 
creafe  that  value  j  yet,  to  know  or  fix  its 
worth  or  price,  compared  with  other  things 
a  priori ,  has  always  been  found  beyond  their 
reach  and  capacity. 

This  is  owing  to  an  inability  to  forefee, 
eftimate,  and  govern  exactly  all  the  points 
and  circumftances,  on  which  the  value  of 
things  turns,  which  are  fuch  as  are  in,  or  fol¬ 
low  the  nature  and  order, of  things  in  gene¬ 
ra!,  and  then  may  be  forefeen  and  judged  of 
with  fome  certainty  ;  or  which  confift  of  the 
paffions,  prejudices,  and  mifapprehenlions  of 
mankind,  whole  number  and  influences  we 
cannot  rate  or  calculate. 

From  the  natural  ftate  and  order  of  things, 
I  think  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  worth 
or  price  of  any  thing  will  always  be,  as  the 
quantity  and  ufes  amongfl  mankind ;  as  the 
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ufes  diredly,  and  as  the  quantity  reciprocal¬ 
ly  or  inverfely.  Ufe  is  the  foie  caufe  of  value, 
and  value  the  neceffary  effed  of  ufe.  Abat¬ 
ing  thefe  diftindions  of  caufe  and  effed, 
ufelefs  and  worthlefs,  are  fynonymous  terms. 
Every  man  mud  agree,  that  if  you  add  to  a 
caufe,  you  muff  increafe  the  effed  ;  fubftrad 
from  it,  and  the  contrary  effed  muff  fol¬ 
low.  Let  the  quantity  of  any  thing  be  as 
20,  and  the  ufes  as  20,  and  let  it  have  a  va¬ 
lue;  let  the  ufes  be  increafed  to  30,  without 
enlarging  the  quantity ;  it  is  plain,  the  equal 
proportion  that  every  man  can  enjoy  will  be 
as  20  divided  by  30,  ^ds  only.  But  this 
being  lefs  by  4  than  each  man  requires,  the 
demand  for  it,  and  confequently  the  value 
muff  rife.  Subtrad  10  from  the  ufes  when 
20,  and  then  under  an  equal  diftribution, 
each  fhali  have  double  the  value  he  wants, 
which  muff  leffen  the  demand,  and  the  value 
dependent  upon  it. 

Governing  the  ufes  is  one  of  the  rational 
powers,  that  men  have  over  the  value  of 
things. 

Experience  teaches  the  meanefl  under- 
fhnding,  that  price  depends  on  quantity,  and 
that  they  are  to  each  other  inverfely,  or  the 
more  of  one  the  lefs  the  other.  Water  is 
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as  neceffary  as  any  thing,  and  a  diamond 
perhaps  as  little ;  yet  the  fuperfluous  plenty 
of  one  has  rendered  it  of  no  worth  in  molt 
places,  and  the  fcarcity  of  the  other  has  car¬ 
ried  it  to  an  extravagant  price. 


Limiting  the  quantity  is  another  rational 
power  men  have  over  the  value  of  things, 
and  I  do  not  know  a  third. 


From  hence  it  appears,  that  increafing 
the  ufes,  and  leffening  the  quantity,  and  lef- 
fening  the  ufes,  and  increafing  the  quantity, 
mull  always  have  the  fame  influence  upon 
the  rates  and  prices  of  things.  Therefore, 
whenever  I  fhew  the  effect  of  one,  for  bre¬ 
vity’s  fake  let  it  be  underftood,  that  I  fuppofe 
the  fame  confequence  will  attend  the  other 
refpedtively. 


Although  I  affirm,  that  variation  in  quan¬ 
tity  or  ufe  fhall  caufe  a  change  in  the  price 
of  a  thing,  yet  I  do  not  fay,  that  this  change 
fhall  be  in  proportion  equal  to  the  variation 
in  the  quantity  or  ufe ;  for  1  think  the  con¬ 
trary.  To  inffance  in  quantity,  let  it  be  in 
any  thing  as  30,  and  let  the  ufe  be  as  30, 
and  it  fhall  then  have  a  mean  value.  The 
ufe  unchanged,  let  the  quantity  be  at  one 
time  as  20,  at  another  40.  Whoever  con- 
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iidcrs  the  prevalence  of  men’s  appetites  for  a 
fcarce  commodity,  under  the  dreads  and  ap- 
prehenfions  of  wanting  it,  with  their  different 
abilities  to  procure  it,  on  one  hand,  and  their 
great  contempt  of  ufelefs  excefs  on  the  other, 
xnuft  agree  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the 
difference  between  the  means  and  the  ex¬ 
tremes  fhall  not  be  the  fame  in  the  prices,  as 
in  the  quantities.  Merchants,  by  experi¬ 
ence,  have  found  the  truth  of  what  I  ad¬ 
vance.  I  think  they  have  obferved,  that  lef- 
fening  a  commodity  one  third  from  the  mean 
quantity,  azteris  paribus,  nearly  doubles  the 
value ;  adding  a  third,  fubftradts  one  half 
from  it ;  and  that  by  further  increafing  or 
diminifhing  the  quantity,  thefe  difpropor- 
tions  between  the  quantity  and  prices  vaftly 
increafe. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impoffible, 
to  inveftigate  thefe  proportions  mathema¬ 
tically;  but  events  fpringing  from  ufe  and 
experience  have  equal  certainty  in  them,  and 
to  all  practical  purpofes  are  as  much  to  be 
relied  and  depended  upon. 

It  is  further  worth  observation,  that  what¬ 
ever  fluctuates  much  in  quantity,  and  confe- 
quently  in  worth,  will  fink  beneath  its  mean 
value. 


Sup- 
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Suppofe  the  quantity  of  any  thing  pro¬ 
duced  in  every  50  Years  be  exactly  the  fame: 
let  the  annual  produCYbe  as  one  anfwerable 
to  the  neceffities  of  mankind,  then  the  va¬ 
lue  in  each  year  fhall  be  as  one,  and  the 
whole  equal  to  50.  But  if  the  quantity  of 
the  annual  product  fluctuates,  there  will  be 

annual  fluctuations  in  the  value:  but  as  the 

,  * 

proportions  of  the  decreafe  of  value,  from 
experience  above  ftated,  will  be  greater  than 
the  proportions  of  the  increafe  of  value,  this 
fluctuation  will  caufe  a  deficiency  in  the 
mean  value,  which  deficiency  will  always  be 
in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  and  quicknefs 
of  the  changes.  This,  I  prefume,  is  occa- 
fioned  by  the  defire  of  mankind  in  general  to 
reft  on  certainty,  rather  than  rely  on  what 
is  fluctuating  and  inconftant,  though  they 
fhould  expeCt  gain  equal  to  the  rifque,  and 
by  the  low  circumftances  of  the  majority  of 
men,  whofe  fortunes,  in  all  prudence,  direCl 
to  the  firft,  rather  than  the  latter.  The  cafe 
of  inlurancesisan  evident  proof  of  this  remark. 
If  the  infurers  gain,  which  I  think  muft  be 
admitted,  then  they  receive  a  premium  be¬ 
yond  the  value  of  the  rifque,  and  this  gain 
the  infured  pay  for  certainty  againft  contin¬ 
gent  lojjes. 

Thefe  few  rules  of  eftimating  the  value 


of  things,  well  applied,  will,  I 


prefume, 

(hew 
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iliew  when  it  is  convenient  to  introduce  pa¬ 
per-money  into  a  country,  and  when  it  will 
pi ove  hurtful  j  what  are  its  advantages  and 
inconveniencies,  general  and  particular,  when 
introduced  j  of  wiiat  great  importance  it  is 
to  prevent  an  excefs  in  quantity,  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  uiesj  and  nearly  what  its  value  will 
be  m  any  given  ftate. 

f 

Ii  a  nation  has  a  quantity  of  money  equal 
to  its  commerce,  the  lands,  commodities* 
and  labour  of  the  people  {hall  bear  a  middle 
price. .  1  his  (late  is  the  bell,  and  tends  mod 
to  enrich  the  people,  and  make  their  hap- 
pinefs  lading.  If  they  fhould  mint  paper 
to  pafs  for  money,  the  encreafe  of  quantity 
in  the  former  will  leden  the  value  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  will  raife  the  price  of  lands  and  rents, 
and  make  the  labour  of  fuch  a  people,  and 
tne  commodities,  be  rated  higher  than  in 
other  places.  Mens  fortunes  will  rife  in  no¬ 
minal ,  not  real  value  ;  from  whence  idlenefs, 
expence  and  poverty  fhall  follow.  Under 
thele  circum dances,  their  real  money ,  in- 
dead  of  their  commodities,  fliall  be  exported 
from  them.  Here  the  paper  will  be  their 
bane  and  dedrudtion.  But  if  their  com¬ 
merce,  or  ufes  of  money,  exceed  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  it,  their  lands,  labour,  and  commo¬ 
dities  fhall  fink  beneath  their  worth  in  other 
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countries.  Few  purchafers  of  lands  will  be 
found  in  regard  to  the  fuperior  profit  that 
muft  attend  the  ufe  of  money  in  trade :  the 
'wealthy  merchant  pall  be  at  the  head  of  affair$y 
with  few  competitions  ;  he  fhall  be  able  to 
grind  down  the  farmer  in  the  fale  of  his  com¬ 
modities,  and,  when  thofe  fail  to  fupport  him, 
in  the  purcbafe  of  his  lands.  The  artifan’s 
labour  (hall  be  depreciated  by  the  merchant 
who  exports  it,  or  the  needy  farmer  that 
ufes  it.  The  wealthy  only  fhall  accumulate 
riches,  the  commonwealth  fhall  decline,  and. 
in  time  farmers  and  artifans  muff  defert  the 
place  for  another,  where  their  labour  fhall  be 
better  rewarded.  Here  the  ufe  of  paper- 
monev  will  fhake  off  the  fetters  and  clogs  of 
the  poor.  Merchants  will  multiply  ;  they 
will  raife  the  price  of  labour,  and  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  thereby  the  value  of 
lands.  An  equal  diflribution  of  gain  and 
profit  fhall  fucceed  and  deflroy  the  partial 
accumulations  of  wealth. 

I  think  thefe  marks,  taken  from  the  value 
of  lands,  labour,  and  commodities,  compared 
with  their  worth  in  other  countries,  will  be 
found  the  only  infallible  rules  to  judge  of 
an  equality,  excels,  or  defedl  of  money  in 
any  place  wherefoever ;  and  confequently 
will,  at  all  times,  unerringly  fhew  the  ne- 
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ceffity  of  Increasing  coins,  or  the  contrary. 
Had  a  neighbouring  province  weii  under  ftood 
and  weighed  thefe  points,  they  had  not 
created  a  paper  credit  far  exceeding  all  their 
ufes  for  money,  when  they  were  able  to  fup- 
PAy  themfelves  with  gold  equal  to  their  trade, 
nor  at  the  fame  time  have  dammed  up  fo 
many  uies  for  it,  which  now  cover  them 
with  clouds  and  confufion,  that  no  man  can 
iee  his  way  through.  The  beft  method  they 
can  ule  is  to  fink  it  as  fa  ft  as  poffible,  and 
not  let  their  fund  lie  in  Britain  at  an  intereft 
lefs  than  4  per  cent .  when  it  is  worth  6  in 
their  own  country,  and  their  paper  paSTes  50 
per  cent .  lefs  than  the  nominal  value.  But 
to  return  :  when  it  is  found  neceflary  to  add 
paper- money  to  the  coin  of  any  country,  to 
Support  its  value  ought  to  be  the  main  and 
principal  view.  This  will  turn  upon  the 
fund,  the  uses,  and  the  quantity. 


All  value  arising  from  the  ufe,  I  beg  leave 
to  call  extrinfick . 

Having  Shewn  that  paper-money  acquires 
its  extrinfic  value  from  the  ufes,  which  ufes 
apparently  may  be  encreafed  or  diminished  5 
I  think  it  would  be  needlefs  and  mifpending 
the  reader's  time,  to  demonftrate,  that  this 
value  muft  be  in  diredl  proportion  to  the 

ufes 
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Vifes  j  for  it  would  really  amount  to  no  more 
than  the  proof  of  an  axiom  univerfally  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  the  eft'edt  (hall  always  be 
adequate  to  the  caufe.  Therefore,  in  all 
future  arguments,  I  {hall  take  it  for  granted. 

The  fund  ought  to  be  as  fatisfadory  to 
mankind  as  human  wifdom  can  devile  and 
furnifh. 

The  community  fhould  become  fecurity 
to  anfwer  all  deficiencies  in  the  fund  ;  this 
is  not  only  the  bigheft  juftice,  but  the  bell 
policy.  It  is  juft  becaufe  it  is  a  creature  of 
their  own,  calculated  for  their  private  utility 
and  advantage,  and  is  in  the  management 
of  the  country  by  their  reprefentatives  and 
officers.  But  when  they  receive  an  intereft 
from  the  money,  the  equity  of  it  is  unan- 
fwerable  :  for  it  feems  wholly  inconfiftent 
with  juftice,  that  one  fhould  receive  the  in¬ 
tereft,  and  another  run  the  rifque  of  the 
principal.  Policy  requires  it,  becaufe  the 
community  will  certainly  receive  more  profit 
from  its  credit  under  their  fupport,  than, 
with  due  caution,  they  can  probably  lofe  by 
accidents  in  the  fund. 

Our  next  confideration,  with  refped  to 
the  value,  turns  on  what  the  fund  is  to  pay, 
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and  'when.  Thefe  are  arbitrary,  being  with¬ 
in  the  power  of  thofe  by  whole  authority  the 
money  is  emitted.  But  for  the  prelent  pur- 
pofe  :  let  us  fuppofe  it  is  to  pay  filver  money, 
according  to  the  late  Queen’s  proclamation, 
to  the  value  of  1000/.  for  fo  much  of  the 
paper,  aS,  according  to  the  nominal  'value , 
amounts  to  that  fum  at  the  end  of  15  years. 
In  this  Hate  the  1000/.  paper,  with 'regard, 
to  the  fund  done,  at  the  time  of  its  emiffion, 
is  worth  no  more  proclamation  money  than 
what  will  produce  1000/.  of  that  money  at 
the  end  of  the  term,  at  compound  intereft, 
under  as  good  fecurity. 

For  example,  take  a  1000  /.  paper,  and 
let  it  reprefent  that  the  poffeffor  (hall  receive 
1000/.  proclamation  money  for  it  at  the 
end  01  15  years,  and  let  the  ufe  of  money 
be  worth  6  per  cent,  per  annum ;  rebate  6 
per  cent .  per  annum  with  compound  intereft 
for  i  5  y  ears,  and  you  have  the  value  of  the 
loco/,  proclamation  money  in  hand,  which 
appears  to  be  1)111417/.  51.  34 ;  more  it 
cannot  be  worth,  becaufe4i7/,  51.  34,  with 
6  per  cent,  per  annum  compound  intereft  for 
1 5  years  added,  will  amount  to  1000/. 

On  this  ftate  it  appears,  that  the  longer  the 
term,  the  lefts  the  value,  with  regard  to  the 

fund 
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fund  alone.  From  whence  it  follows,  that 
by  increafing  the  term,  this  value  may  be 
reduced  to  a  degree  beneam  cilimation. 
But  whatever  the  value  thus  proved  be,  I 
call  it  intrinfick. 

The  Fund  efhblifhcd,  I  proceed  to  the 
uses  as  they  next  require  our  attention  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  paper-money. 

If  value,  in  refped  to  the  ufes  of  things, 
fhall  always  be  in  dired  proportion  to  thofe 
ufes,  (which  I  prefume  have  heretofore 
proved  in  general,  and  fhall  hereafter  drew 
is  true  in  relation  to  paper-money)  and  we 
defign  to  raife  the  power,  it  follows  clearly, 
that  to  bring  this  to  pafs,  we  ought  to  give 
it  all  the  ufes  of  money,  or  coined  gold  and 
filver  in  other  countries.  From  theie  ufes 
alone  it  muff  derive  all  the  worth  it  fhall  bear 
beyond  what  I  called  the  intrinfick  value. 
For  the  purpofe  take  the  cafe  /latcd  on  the 
Fund  only,  that  the  pofieffor  of  1000/..  pa¬ 
per  fhall  receive  ioco  /.  proclamation  money 
in  exchange  for  it,  at  the  end  of  1 5  years. 
On  this  account  the  paper  appeared  to  be 
worth  but  417/-  1  5  s.  3-i.  But  fuppofe  this 
1000  /.  paper  maybe  immediately  exchanged 
for  800  /.  proclamation  money,  which  is 
1 82  /.  14  s.  8  1  more  than  the  intrinfick  worth, 
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Iiow  has  it  acquired  this  exceeding  price  of 
vaiut*?  I  think  plainly  from  the  ufes.  To 
prove  the  truth  of  this,  fuppofe  all  the  ufes 
as  money  taken  away*  unqueftionably  then 
tne  woith  of  1000/.  paper  in  proclamation 
money  will  be  reduced  to  what  I  call  the 
intiinfick  value;  becaute,  depending  upon 
the  fund  alone,  it  will  be  exactly  in  the  ftate 
of  a  fund  to  be  paid  at  a  future"  day  ;  for  in 
neither  cafe  can  the  creditor  ufe  it  in  the 
mean  time.  But  if  the  creditor  can  by  any 
contrivance  ufe  the  fum  in  that  time,  as  he 
may  the  paper  when  it  pafies  for  money,  that 
oh-  muit  be  fomething  worth.  And  when 
experience  fhews,  that  under  this  ufe  the  va¬ 
lue  advances  from  417/.  15^  34  to  800/. 
1  apprehend  it  is  evident  to  a  demonstration, 
that  the  difference  is  derived  from  the  ufe. 
!o  deny  it  mu  ft  be  as  irrational  and  abfurd, 
as  if,  upon  adding  and  extrading  an  ingre¬ 
dient  to  and  from  a  composition,  we  per¬ 
ceived  properties  in  the  compofition  appear 
and  disappear,  and  yet  were  to  deny  that 
fuch  ingredient  was  the  caufe  of  thofe  pro¬ 
perties.  I  his  leads  me  to  attempt  the  folu- 
tion  or  a  qu  eft  ion  I  have  known  frequently 
made.  Ir  we  in  Penfylvania,  upon  a  fuffi- 
cient  fund  anfwerable  in  lilver,  at  a  future 
day,  mint  a  quantity  of  paper  equal  to  the 
ufes  of  the  people  for  money,  and  they  will¬ 
ingly 
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ingly  and  univerfally  accept  of  the  paper  in 
all  payments,  wjiy  fhould  it  not,  at  ai:  times, 
have  value  equal  to  the  nominal  value ,  or  to 
the  fum  chargeable  on  the  fund  at  the  a  ay 
to  come.  This  reafon,  urged  by*manv,  to 
fupport  the  paper  to  this  degree,  is  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  money  in  general.  Mo¬ 
ney,  fay  they,  is  but  a  ticket  or  counter, 
which  reprefents  to  the  mind  ot  the  poffelTor 
a  quantity  or  degree  of  power.  No  man, 
on  the  receipt  of  it,  ever  examines  how,  or 
from  whence  it  acquired  that  power,  but 
in  order  to  difcover  its  reality  and  duration. 
For  inftance,  whten  an  Englifh  crown  is  re¬ 
ceived,  does  the  acceptor  regard  any  proper¬ 
ties  in  the  metal,  or  the  figures  of  it,  but 
thofe  which  are  to  convince  him  that  it  is 
what  it  appears  to  be  ?  a  crown.  It  muff 
be  con  felled,  he  does  not.  If  fo,  th<  i  why 
may  not  a  piece  of  paper,  under  diftinguifh- 
ing  characters'  and  impreflions,  affixed  by 
law  and  common  conlent,  have  the  power 
of  an  Englifh  crown  annexed  to  it  ?  It  is  to 
pafs  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  crown  does, 
and  in  the  end  will  as  certainly  be  a  crown 
as  the  real  one. 

Therefore  they  conclude,  that  the  paper 
may,  and  ought  at  all  times,  to  be  efteemed 

G  3  equal 


equal  to  the  quantity  of  fiver  the  fund  is  to 
yield  for  it  at  the  end  of  the  term. 


I  cen  se  is  1  think  this  rea  foiling  fair,  and  the 
co  note  dors  juft  and  fatisfadory,  if  vve  do  not 
life  fiver  in  our  commerce ,  foreign  or  dome/- 
iiCk  \  otherwise  not.  The  fad  is,  we  do 
ufe  fiver  in  our  foreign  commerce.  I  pre- 
f.:nu‘  it  will  be  eafily  admitted,  as  the  paper 
J vpn.fl.uts  tne  fiver  in  the  fund,  and  from 
thence  obtains  its  credit,  that  it  fhail  always 
be  at  leaf;  of  equal  ufe  with,  or  be  as  readily 
received  as  paper.  Then  if  fiver  in  hand 
has  one  power,  one  ufe  more  than  the  paper, 
to  wit,  that  of  procuring  foreign  commodi¬ 
ties,  it  is  impoffible  we  can  efteem  them 
equally.  For  that  would  be  to  controul  the 
different  virtues  and  influences  of  things 
ovvi  the  mind  of  man,  which  necellariiv 
depending  upon  the  things  themfelves,  no 
laws  oi  consent  can,  by  any  means,  vary  or 
dired.  Wherefore,  in  the  cafe  ftated,  it 
levins  to  me  certain  and  undeniable,  that  the 
paper  mu  ft  have  lefs  worth  than  the  fiver. 

Having  faid,  that  the  ufes  of  the  paper 
fhould  be  as  many  as  poffible,  it  may  be 
proper  for  me  to  fpeak  of  feme  of  thoie  ufes, 
the  equity  and  advantage  of  which  have  been 
very  much  contraverted.  But  here  let  it  be 
underftood,  that  I  proceed  upon  the  cafe 

laft 
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laft  dated,  that  the  quantity  of  paper  is  to 
be  equal  to  all  the  ufes  of  money  wttbm  tho 
country.  For  that  date,  and  a  partial  fup- 
ply  of  paper  credit,  differing  in  principles, 
require  different  reafoning,  and  infer  quite 
oppolite  confequences. 

Fird,  then,  it  feems  jud  and  reafonable  to 
compel’ all  perfons  contracting  for  diver  mo¬ 
ney,  after  the  law  that  raifes  the  paper  mo¬ 
ney  to  be  paid  in  the  country,  to  receive 
the  paper  in  lieu  of  it,  and  at  the  value  f  ruck 
from  the  fund,  although  that  be  in  encu  to 
the  real  value.  This  perhaps  may  not  be 
drift  equity  between  the  contrasting  pvt' cs, 
but  it  is  jud  from  the  community ,  who  have 
power  from  the  confent  of  every  member, 
by  laws,  to  prohibit  the  exercife  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  natural  right  inconfident  wit.-  the 
welfare  of  the  whole,  and  to  inflict  a  pe¬ 
nalty  upon  difobedience  to  the  law.  ^  To  ufe 
diver  or  gold  with  the  paper,  mud  depre¬ 
ciate  the  latter.  Therefore  the  law  forbids 
it.  This  can’t  be  unfair,  becaufe  every  man 
has  notice  of  what  coin  he  is  to  be  paid  in, 
and  is  not  obliged  to  exchange  more  for  the 
paper  than  he  thinks  agreeable  to  the  teal 
worth.  And  if  any  fliould  endeavour  died 
ufe,  the  lofs  of  the  difference  between  gold 

or  filver  and  paper,  is  a  kind  of  penalty  foi 
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violating  the  law,  which  muft  be  as  juft  a- 
any  other  penalty  impofed  on  an  ai  \Z 

evil  m  iff  elf }  but  prohibited  only. 

men t' of  more v  COntra6ts  for  PaY~ 

ii  both  .  ^  f  gn  countries,  1  think 

Li  rrr  ant nght>  that 

'  bw  made  in  the  paper.  The  conve 

debtor  a  ,f  *!!'  *«**';  if  ™  %>ofe  the 
whom  the  paper' paffes '-'l  /"??  an!onS(l 
reftramed  by  law  from  trafficking  for  gold 

°r  Clvcr;  »"<!  thereby  difabled  from  n 
CUn"S  »hem,  he  muft  either  pay  paVr  ht 
oou.penaatton,  or  lie  in  a  goal,  if  the  feVerity 

n  Credltors  requires  it.  In  thefe  circum- 
comrS  7rn  ,hi?  f“fc  darem 

“  f;  /°re,f,debt>  or  transfer  foreign 
t|  ‘|  Vn  jfL  UiJai  manner,  by  exchange; 
the  baa  consequences  of  which  are  too  nu¬ 
merous  and  obvious  to  admit  of,  or  need 
particular  mention,  and  evidently  prove  the 

convenience  of  allowing  fatisfadtion  to  be 
made  in  paper. 

i  be  equity  of  this  fatisfa&ion  will  be  in 

disable,  if  the  deb, or  pays  a  turn  of^er 

really  of  equal  value  with  the  foreign  mo- 
ry\r  f  15  the  common  cafe  on  bi-each  of 
^eti'iC  c  contradf.  If  it  cannot  be  perform¬ 
ed. 
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ed,  the  mod;  exadt  juftice  requires  no  more 

than  an  equivalent  compensation. 

Some  perfons  imagining  the  real  worth  of 
the  paper  equal  to  the  nominal,  have  af¬ 
firmed,  that  it  ought  to  difcharge  thefe  debts 
at  the  nominal  value ;  others  confeffing  a 
difference  between  thefe  values,  under  fome 
political  views,  have  afferted  the  fame.  As 
I  Shall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  on  thefe  opi¬ 
nions  hereafter,  upon  a  point  Similar  to  this, 
I  fhall  only  add  here,  that  if  this  mode  of 
payment  fhouid  take  place,  it  would  as  ef- 
febtually  deftroy  foreign  credit  and  negocia- 
tions  by  exchange,  as  if  gold  or  Silver  were 
to  be  infiffed  on  here,  to  difcharge  a  fo¬ 
reign  debt.  In  one  cafe,  it  would  be  the 
higheff  imprudence  to  be  the  debtor,  in 
the  other,  it  muff  be  equally  indilcreet  to 
become  a  creditor. 

,  Purfuing  the  ufes,  I  come  to  that  of  dis¬ 
charging  by  paper,  the  filver  debts  contrac¬ 
ted  antecedent  to  the  law  that  raifes  the 
paper. 

To  Shew  the  neceflity  of  admitting  this, 
I  fuppofe  it  will  be  granted  me,  that  there 
muff  at  all  times,  be  a  very  great  number 
of  debtors  who  depend  on  their  future  la¬ 
bour 
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bour  and  induftry  to  pay  their  debts.  This 
dependence  is  reafonable  and  juft,  founded 
on  the  natural  right  of  all  fairly  to  purchafe 
filver,  the  then  current  money  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  debtor  has  the  continuation  of 
this  right  in  view  and  expedation  at  the  time 
of  his  contrad  ;  without  it  he  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  either  prudent  or  honeft  to  borrow. 
If  then,  for  the  convenience  and  advantage 
of  the  whole  fociety,  this  right  muft  be  ta¬ 
ken  away  by  a  fubfequent  law  which  he 
could  not  forefee,  it  cannot  be  apreeable  ei- 
ther  to  reafon  or  good  conference,  to  exad 
a  payment  in  fpecie ;  for  that  would  be  re¬ 
quiring  a  performance  when  we  had  exprefs- 
5y  taken  away  the  means.  Therefore  I 
think  it  clear  in  refped  to  the  debtor,  that 
the  paper  fhould  have  this  ufe.  But  how 
v/lil  this  ftand  with  the  right  of  the  credi¬ 
tor,  who  upon  the  contrad  as  certainly  ex- 
peded  to  be  paid  filver,  as  the  debtor  did 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  it  to  pay. 

I  prefume,  if  he  receives  as  much  paper 
as  fhall  be  equal  in  power  or  value  to  the 
filver,  it  will  be  juft  in  itfelf,  and  perfedly 
fatisfadory  to  him.  But  can  any  man  of¬ 
fer  fo  high  a  degree  of  violence  to  his  own 
reafon,  and  the  underftanding  of  others,  as 
to  affirm,  if  he  is  forced  to  accept  lefs,  that 
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{till  he  has  juftice  difpenfed  him.  If  I  bor¬ 
row  ico  L  in  filver  before  the  law,  under 
agreement  to  repay  it  at  the  end  of  the  en- 
fuing  year,  and  before  the  day  of  payment 
the  law  takes  place,  commanding  the  lender 
to  receive  ic o /.  paper  for  it,  which  fhall  be 
worth,  or  have  power  to  procure  82/.  filver 
money  only  ;  with  truth  can  this  be  called 
a  rational  or  upright  law?  Certainly  no. 
Nor  fhall  it  be  any  juftification  to  me  in 
confcience  to  detain  1 S  /.  of  my  creditor’s 
money. 

The  rules  of  natural  juftice  flowing  from 
our  fixed  and  unchangeable  relations  to  each 
other,  and  the  invariable  nature  and  order 
of  things,  inforced  by  the  exprefs  com¬ 
mands  of  God,  are  of  eternal  and  indifpen- 
fable  obligation.  No  laws,  no  combina¬ 
tions  of  human  power,  cuftoms,  ufages,  or 
practice,  can  controul  or  change  them.  We 
may,  by  the  confent  of  a  majority,  tie  up 
the  compulfory  hand  of  the  civil  magiftrate, 
and  thereby  dilfolve  the  power  of  coercive 
laws,  but  can  no  moreabfolve  from  the  mo¬ 
ral  duty,  than  we  can  reverfe  decrees  in- 
rolled  in  heaven.  If  mv  debtor  fhould  be 
fo  extremely  weak,  as  to  fuppofe  this  not 
criminal  becaufe  it  is  legal,  (which  I  think 
next  to  impoffible  to  imagine  of  a  rational 
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creature,  and  I  make  bold  to  affirm,  never 
was  the  cafe  of  a  creditor  of  underftanding, 
fufficient  to  know  the  meafure  of  his  de¬ 
mand)  his  opinion  perhaps  may  ferve  for 
an  excufe,  or  extenuation  of  his  crime,  but 
never  can  prove  the  redtitude  of  the  adt,  and 
Hill  the  guilt  muft  reft  fomewhere.  The  law¬ 
makers,  the  authors  of  his  miftake,  are  cul¬ 
pable,  unlefs  they  are  under  the  fame  de¬ 
lusion,  which  is  yet  more  difficult  to  appre¬ 
hend,  Some,  who  give  up  the  juftice  of  the 
law,  defend  their  pradtice  under  it,  by  fay¬ 
ing,  they  are  creditors  as  well  as  debtors ; 
and  as  they  are  obliged  to  receive,  fo  they 
fhould  have  liberty  to  pay.  Alas !  what 
feeble  arguments  fatisfy,  when  they  are  caft 
into  the  fcale  of  intereft,  and  gain  is  the  con- 
fequence  of  convidtion.  If  the  adtions  of 
men  towards  us  are  to  be  the  meafures  of 
our  dealing  with  others,  then  he  that  is 
cheated  by  any  perfon,  may  juftly  plunder 
the  next  he  meets.  And  truly  I  can’t  fee 
why  it  fhould  ftop  here;  for  as  we  may  be 
many  times  defrauded,  and  not  know  it, 
to  be  fecure,  and  keep  the  balance  on  the 
right  fide,  we  fhould  pillage  our  neighbours 
as  often  as  an  opportunity  offers.  This 
may  feem  fevere  reafoning,  but  really  I  think 
it  fair  from  the  firft  pofttion  ;  that  becaufe 
one  keeps  back  part  of  another’s  due,  there- 
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fore  he  may  honedly  detain  the  right  of  a 
third  innocent  perion. 

Again,  paying  an  equivalent  cannot  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  debtor.  For  fuppofe  he  pays 
120  /.  paper.  If  100  pounds  worth  of  coin’d 
diver,  reduced  to  bullion,  will  then  yield 
him  fo  much,  what  does  he  more  than  per¬ 
form  his  contract  to  pay  ioo/.  of  coin’d 
diver  ?  feeing  a  compleat  recompence  is  per¬ 
fectly  confident  with  the  right  of  each  con¬ 
tracting  party.  Any  remaining  objections 
mud  arife  from  its  being  hurtful  or  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  fociety  in  general.  This  has  "been 
afferted,  and  endeavours  have  been  ufed  to 
the  truth  of  it,  by  this  kind  of  rea- 


fuppor 

foning. 


Firft,  if  the  law  fhould  oblige  the  debtor 
(for  the  purpofe)  to  pay  120/.  paper  in  lieu 
of  100/.  diver,  the  legiflature  would  there¬ 
by  confefs  the  inferior  worth  of  the  paper, 
which  will  be  attended  with  this  ill  conl’e- 
quence,  that  the  general  current  value  of 
the  paper  lhall  be  lefs  than  if  the  law  had 
declared  it  equal  to  diver. 

I 

Secondly,  That  leflening  the  current  value 
will  be  a  lofs  to  the  fociety  in  general.  To 
the  fird,  That  obliging  to  pay  a  larger  fum 

of 
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of  paper  for  a  lefs  of  filver,  acknowledges 
an  inequality  of  value  under  the  like  deno¬ 
minations  is  felf-evident.  But  from  thence 
to  infer,  that  the  paper  fhall  pafs  in  general, 
at  Ids  value  than  if  they  had  been  declared 
equal,  with  lubmiffion,  I  think  miftaken, 
and  inconcluiive  reafoning. 


To  be  clearly  underftood,  permit  me  to 
examine  this  upon  the  fad:.  Suppofe  the 
law,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  enads  that  the 
paper  fhall  be  in  value  equal  to  filver  money, 
according  to  their  feveral  denominations. 

o 

Carry  the  paper  from  thence  to  ufe,  by  of¬ 
fering  it  in  exchange  or  payment  for  fome 
commodity,  and  then  1  afk  a  fhort  queftion. 
Who  it  is  that  really  fets  a  value  on  the  pa¬ 
per,  the  legiftature,  or  the  perfon  that  has 
the  commodity  to  fell  ?  If  it  be  anfwered  the 
find,  then  I  fay,  this  cannot  be,  unlefs  they 
alfo  limit  the  price  of  the  commodity.  For 
if  the  feller  can  raife  and  proportion  the  price 
of  it  to  what  he  thinks  the  real  worth  of  the 
paper,  the  law  maker’s  declaration  notwith- 
ftanding,  it  is  he  that  flrikes  the  value,  and 
not  they.  For  inflance,  put  the  cafe  ;  a 
fanner,  juft  upon  emitting  the  paper,  has  a 
bufhel  of  wheat  to  fell,  which  he  rates  at, 
and  will  not  part  with,  under  three  filver 
{hillings.  The  future  current  worth  of  the 
paper  being  unknown  to  him,  let  him  by 

guefs 
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gaefs  imagine  thefe  three  (hillings  equal  to 

four  (hillings  paper.  A  purchafer  then 

prefles  him,  under  the  influence  of  the  law, 

to  accept  of  three  paper  (hillings  for  this 

wheat ;  but  he,  without  regard  to  the  law, 

according  to  his  own  opinion,  demands  and 

receives  four  flail  lings  for  it.  Will  any  man 

fay,  the  legiflature  determined  the  value  of 

the  paper  here  ?  Apparently  the  idler  did. 

For  the  legiflature  commanded,  that  the  three 

paper  (hillings  (hould  be  valued  at  three  of 

lilver,  but  the  farmer  has  made  his  eftimate 

at  three  fourths  of  that  value  only.  Un- 

«• 

queftionabiy  the  vender  muft  always  have 
this  power,  unlefs,  as  I  faid  before,  the 
law-makers  can  limit  the  price  of  all  com¬ 
modities,  which  is  not  practicable,  consili¬ 
ent  with  the  order  of  things,  or  the  pre- 
fervation  of  men’s  properties.  But  it  may  be 
alledged,  although  the  receiver  of  the  mo¬ 
ney  is  not  bound  to  obferve  the  legislative 
command,  yet  fliil  it  may  have  lome  weight. 
He  may  conflder  it  to  be'  the  impartial  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  wifeft  part  of  the  fociety,  what 
the  future  current  value  of  the  paper  (hall 
be,  and  thereby  add,  in  fome  degree,  to  its 
worth. 

» 

In  anfwer  I  mull  obferve,  fil'd,  this  gives 
up  the  point  of  power,  and  changes  it  to  a 
matter  of  meer  advice.  Then,  fuppofing  that 

•  of 


el  any  import,  furely  delivering  it  in  a  man* 
datory  way,  will  be  very  little  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  toe  defiled  effedt.  Imperative  advice 
(pardon  tne  expreflionj  favours  too  mucli 
of  felling  the  rabbit,  to  prevail  or  perluade. 
In  fhort,  the  words  command  and  advife, 
convey  two  ideas  fo  widely  different,  and  fo 
oppofite  and  repugnant  to  each  other,  that 
it  is  abfolutely  impoffible  we  fhould  take  the 
firft  for  the  laft.  But  granting  it  to  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  a  piece  of  cordial  advice.  Shall 
it  be  received  implicitly,  and  pafs  without 
any  examination  ?  I  prefume  not.  When  it 
comes  to  be  examined,  if  the  people  fhould 
be  informed,  that,  upon  a  nice  examination, 
the  legillature  had  found  a  fourth,  fifth,  or 
fixth  difference  between  filver  and  paper, 
as  fuch  calculations  are  generally  out  of  the 
reach  and  comprehenfion  of  moll,  it  feems 
not  improbable  that  the  paper  might  pafs  at 
firft,  agreeable  to  the  given  difference.  I 
fay  at  firft ;  for  I  contend,  if  the  calcula¬ 
tion  fliould  be  erroneous,  (which  the  ufe  of 
the  money  in  time  will  difcover)  this  effedt 
fhall  not  be  lafting.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
they  learn  that  the  paper,  without  any  cal¬ 
culation,  by  guefs,  was  pronounced  equal  to 
filver,  which  every  man’s  judgment,  who 
knows  the  fuperior  power  of  the  laft,  muft 
difapprove  of,  what  influence  can  the  le» 
giflative  advice  then  have?  Undoubtedly  it 

will 
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will  be  univerfally  rejeded,  and  each  pdfon 
turned  at  large  to  make  his  eftimate  as  well 
as  he  can,  without  the  lead;  regard  to  the 
legiflative  opinion.  ' 

Once  more,  take  it,  that  the  quantity  of 
filver  in  ioo  (hillings  proclamation  money 
is  now  worth  120  paper  (hillings  in  Penfyl- 
vania,  and  fuppofe  this  requifite  had  hither¬ 
to  been  omitted  in  all  laws  relating  to  the 
paper :  let  the  fupreme  authority  to-day 
enad,  that  from  henceforth  all  perfons  (hall 
give  as  much  for  too  (hillings  paper  as  they 
do  now  for  that  quantity  of  filver,  would  this 
make  the  leaft  alteration  in  the  current  value 
of  the  paper  ?  Might  a  man,  with  reafon, 
exped  to  buy  more  bread  or  wine  to-mor¬ 
row  with  100  paper  (hillings,  than  he  can 
to-day  ?  If  the  legiflative  power  can  bring 
this  to  pafs,  perhaps  it  may  prove  more  than 
fome  people  defire ;  for  I  conjedure  it  will 
(hew,  that  we  never  had  any  occafion  for 
paper.  Whatever  quantity  of  filver  we  had 
amongft  us,  when  the  paper  was  (truck, 
might  have  been  extended  in  value  propor¬ 
tionable  to  our  wants,  and  all  the  bufinefs 
of  paper-money  done  at  once.  The  abfur- 
dity  of  this  lies  open  to  the  meaneft  capa¬ 
city;  yet  I  aver,  that  to  raife  the  value  of 
paper  by  authoritative  words  or  commands, 
is  equally  irrational  and  unfeafible. 

H 
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I  know  no  juft  means  whereby  tBankind 
can  give  value  to  things,  but  increafing  or 
leflening  the  ufes  or  quantity.  The  paper 
derives  its  intrinjick  worth  from  the  fund 
which  is  ftable  and  fixed.  The  ufes,  give 
it  further  value,  but  that  fhall  always  be  in 
inverfe  proportion  to  the  quantity.  The 
quantity  is  abfolutely  under  the  diredion  of 
the  legiflature,  but  the  ufes  not.  As  they 
are  raifed,  fo  they  mail  be  limited,  by  our 
neceffities,  and  the  difpofition  and  order  of 
things.  The  utmoft  the  legiflature  can  do, 
or  is  needful  to  be  done,  is  to  make  the  pa¬ 
per  anfwer  all  thcfe  ufes.  When  they  have 
afcertained  the  fund,  the  ufes  and  quantity , 
their  power  expires.  And  the  current  va¬ 
lue,  if  the  people  receive  it,  flows  from  them 
by  fo  unavoidable  and  a  neceflary  confe- 
quence,  that  whatever  the  legiflature,  or  others 
.  will  or  do,  (if  it  alters  not  the  fund,  ufes,  or 
quantity)  can  work  no  change  in  it  in  gene¬ 
ral.  For  a  time,  as  long  as  people  are  ignorant, 
1  confefs  it  may ;  but  when  experience,  that 
excellent  miftrefs,  has  difclofed  what  worth 
they  give,  all  imaginary  value  fhall  ceafe  and 
vanifh,  and  on  the  three  requifites,  as  on  a 
folid  and  firm  foundation,  it  fhall  ultimately 
reft  and  fettle. 

I  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay  on  this 
poiijt  with  a  Ihort  obfervation.  That  all  the 
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attempts  of  alfemblies  in  America  in  this 
way,  even  by  penalties  on  difobedience,  have 
proved  fruitleis  and  abortive.  And  it  has 
been  extremely  remarkable,  that  although 
tranfgrefling  the  law,  by  making  a  difference 
between  filver  and  paper,  has  been  every 
day’s  practice,  not  in  fecret,  but  openly,  I 
have  never  heard,  that  any  perfon  has  been 
fo  much  as  queftioned  publickly,  or  has  loft 
any  degree  of  reputation  privately  for  doing 
it.  So  far  do  the  didates  of  juft  and  right 
reafon  furpafs  and  tranfcend  the  force  and 
power  of  any  human  device  or  institution, 

that  oppofes  or  contradids  them. 

/ 

,  I  come  now  to  confider  the  fecond  pofi- 
tion;  that  leffening  the  current  value  will  be 
difad vantageous  to  the  fociety  in  general. 

This  cannot  be  maintained  without  prov¬ 
ing,  that  it  will  occafion  a  lofs,  or  obftrud 
fome  gain. 

A  fociety  can  gain  but  two  ways,  from  the 
earth  and  from  their  neighbours.  When  I 
fay  from  the  earth,  I  do  not  mean  from 
her  fimple  produdions  only;  for  I  include 
therein  mens  labour  and  manufadures  upon 
them  afterwards.  Excepting  diftindion, 
which  has  no  weight  in  the  prefent  queftion, 
they  can  lofe  only  by  the  contrary,  negled- 
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irig  the  fruit  and  product  of  the  earth,  and 
fuffering  their  neighbours  to  carry  away  their 
wealth. 


I  prefume  it  will  be  very  hard  to  (hew, 
how  a  different  valuation  of  the  money  can 
influence  the  induftry  of  the  land-holder  or 
the  artifan. 


Upon  the  quantities  of  the!  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  manufactures  produced,  entirely 
depend  the  wealth  of  the  country.  A  far¬ 
mer  and  tradefman,  for  a  certain  portion  of 
their  commodities  one  year  receive  8  (hil¬ 
lings,  and  with  them  can  purchafe  an  ounce 
of  filver.  The  money  being  raifed  in  va¬ 
lue  next  year,  they  can  get  but  7  (hillings 
for  the  fame  quantities ;  but  (till  that  fum 
will  buy  an  ounce  of  filver.  Can  this  dif¬ 
ference,  in  the  value  of  the  paper,  caufe 
the  one  to  till  more  or  lefs  ground,  or  the 
other  to  make  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of 
his  manufacture  ?  What  is  it  to  them  how 
the  money  is  rated,  if  they  receive  and  part 
with  it  at  the  fame  value  ?  Gold,  comparing 
quantity  to  quantity,  is  more  valuable  than 
filver.  If  filver  was  to  vanifh  out  of  the 
world,  and  gold  ihould  be  made  the  only 
medium  of  commerce,  can  any  one  imagine 
that  mankind  would  grow  more  induftrious 
to  procure  it,  becaufe  more  valuable  than 

filver. 
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filver,  when  the  quantity  they  (hall  get  mud 
be  proportionally  lefs  ?  Do  we  in  fad  find 
thefe  different  effects  from  gold  or  filver  a£ 
prefent  ?  I  think  we  may  as  reafonably  ex- 
ped,  that  varying  the  meafure  of  the  bufhel 
or  yard,  will  induce  people  to  make  more 
or  lefs  corn  or  cloth,  as  that  changing  the 
value  of  the  money,  which  is  another  kind 
of  meafure  for  commodities,  fhould  excite 
or  abate  men’s  diligence  to  raife  and  make 
them, 

All  gain  from  our  neighbours  muft  be  by 
getting  their  money  or  their  goods.  Theie 
are  to  be  acquired  only  by  conquef!  or  com¬ 
merce.  The  firft  I  pafs  over  as  impertinent 
tp  this  purpofe.  Then  let  us  us  fee  whe¬ 
ther  advancing  the  value  of  the  money  can 
refled  any  gain  to  us  from  them  in  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Gain  in  trade  may  be  confidered  as  de¬ 
rived  from  the  manner  of  the  meafure  of  it. 
The  manner  of  trade  in  general  is  of 
fhort  circuit,  and  confifts  of  importing  fo¬ 
reign  money  qr  commodities,  and  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  our  own.  In  thefe  negotia¬ 
tions  we  (hall  find  the  worth  of  the  paper, 
affords  us  no  advantage  over,  or  opportunity 
to  get  from  our  neighbours. 

Suppofe  a  foreigner  imports  800/.  pro¬ 
clamation  money,  and  finding  That  not  the 
\  "  '  ‘  H  3  medium 
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medium  of  our  commerce,  propofes  to  ex¬ 
change  it  for  paper.  Let  the  value  of  the 
paper  be  fucb,  that  he  can  get  but  800  l.  of 
it  for  his  filver.  With  the  paper  - he  pur- 
chafes  corn,  which  he  tranfports.  What 
have  we  got  from  this  foreigner  ?  800  /.  in 
filver.  Should  we  have  got  lcfs  had  he  re¬ 
ceived  1000/.  for  his  filver,  and  with  it 
bought  the  fame  quantity  of  wheat  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  no.  Neither  cafe  makes  us  richer  or 
poorer  than  the  other 3  and  the  fame  confe¬ 
rence  will  be  found  to  attend  all  foreign 
imports  whatever. 

When  we  export  our  commodities,  the 
value  of  the  paper  is  quite  out  of  the-  quef- 
tion 3  for  in  their  fales,  or  the  returns,  it  is 
in  no  fort  concerned.  If  we  fend  the  pa¬ 
per  abroad,  and  fell  it,  unlefs  it  be  kept  in 
expectation  of  what  the  fund  will  yield  for 
it  at  the  end  of  the  term  (which  I  intend  to 
fpeak  to  hereafter)  we  fhall  find  it  but  an 
exchange  of  merchandizes  between  us  and 
them.  For  the  feller  brings  the  goods  he 
receives  here,  and  the  buyer,  by  means  of 
the  money,  carries  back  our  goods 5  the  pa¬ 
per  is  but  a  meafure,  as  it  was  in  the  cafe  of 
imports  and  exports  in  return  3  and  if  it  be 
rated  alike  abroad  and  at  home,  no  lofs  or 
gain  can  enfue  to  either  country,  or  to  the 
traders  from  a  high  or  low  valuation  of  it. 

He 
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He,  that  is  not  fatisfied  by  thefe  reafons, 
may  perhaps  be  convinced  by  the  experience 
of  others.  The  coins  of  England  being  finer 
than  thofe  of  Holland,  quantity  to  quantity, 
are  of  more  value  ;  but  was  it  ever  thought 
the  Englilh  had  therefore  more  power  or 
traffick,  to  obtain  the  money  and  merchan¬ 
dize  of  other  nations,  than  the  Dutch  ? 

\ 

Were  it  poflible  that  the  profit  of  trade 
could  be  affedted  by  lowering  the  coin,  that 
cunning  and  fkilful  generation  would  hardly 
have  debafed  theirs  by  defign,  much  lefs 
have  continued  for  fo  long  a  time  as  they 
have  done.  The  paper-currency  of  New 
England,  by  a  great  excefs  in  the  quantity, 
is  funk  to  a  fhameful  degree.  From  hence 
we  hear  of  much  fraud  and  difhonefty 
amcngft  them  ;  but  it  was  never  yet  objected 
that  it  injured  them  in  trade.  In  truth,  if 
it  had,  as  they  principally  fubfift  by  com¬ 
merce,  they  mufl  have  been  ruined  and 
yndone  long  ago.  • 

The  currencies  of  North  and  South  Ca¬ 
rolina  are  in  the  fame  condition ;  but  Aill 
their  trades  go  on  as  ufual,  without  the  leaf! 
alteration.  In  refpedt  to  the  meafure  of  our 
commerce,  it  is  evident  that  cannot  be  im¬ 
paired  by  reducing  the  value  of  our  money, 
unlefs  we  are  thereby  deprived  of  a  fuffici- 
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ent  quantity  to  carry  it  on  :  for  in  fiance,  if 
oo.oo ..  /.  proclamation  money  be  neceflary  to 
carry  on  all  our  trade,  and  we  firike  60,000  /. 
paper,  in  hopes  it  fiiall  have  that  value,  upon 
experience  it  proves  worth  but  eo,ooo /. 
proclamation.  Then,  for  want  of  the  remain- 
ing  j  0,000  /.  fome  of  the  wheels  of  trade 
mufi:  Hand  ftill  or  move  flower,  which  ap¬ 
parently  will  obftrudt  a  pat*  of  our  gain. 
Tut  the  impediment  vanilhes,  by  railing  an 
additional  lum  of  paper  equal  to  the  10,000  /. 
deficiency.  The  power  of  doing  this  we 
-^ve  hitherto  enjoyed  and  exercifed  with- 
out  any  reftraint;  and  probably  {hall  retain 
as  long  as  we  ufe  it  with  difcretion  and  pm- 


Seeing  then,  that  by  railing  the  value  of 
our  money,  we  are  not  likely  to  get  any  thing 
from  our  neighbours,  let  us  now  try  whether 
by  lowering  it  they  can  get  any  thing  from 
us.  I  prefume  I  have  proved,'  that  in  com- 
men  commerce,  receiving  and  returning  the 
money  for  merchandizes,  they  cannot  j  confe- 
quently  no  method  remains,  but  keeping  the 
money  to  receive  filver  from  the  fund  at 
the  end  of  the  term.  By  thefe  practices, 
they,  can  gain  from  us  only  upon  one  fup- 
pofition.  That  they  purchafe  the  money  at 
lefs  than  what  I  call  the  intrinfick  worth  j 
for  if  at  moi  e  they  lole  by  it,  and  we  gain 

from 
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from  them.  I  have  fhewn,  rating  inter- 
eft  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum ,  that  1000  /. 
payable  at  the  end  of  15  years,  is  worth 
500 1.  to  take  a  round  fum,  in  hand.  If  our 
neighbour  can  buy  it  for  400/.  he  gets  100/. 
from  us.  But  on  the  contrary,  if  he  gives 
800/.  for  it,  he  lofes  300/.  For  he  lends 
us  800/.  for  1 5  years,  at  2  /.  8  s.  per  cent. per 
annum ,  when  it  is  really  worth  61.  and  the 
difference,  which  on  computation  will  be 
found  in  the  whole  to  amount  to  300/.  or 
nearly,  we  gain  from  him.  But  neither  of 
thefe  caies  can  poffibly  happen  while  men 
have  the  leaft  capacity  todifcern  and  preferve 
their  own  intereft.  Indeed  I  have  never 
heard  one  found  reafon,  either  moral  or  po¬ 
litical,  for  this  manifeft  deviation  from  juftice 
and  equity.  So  far  is  it  from  good  policy, 
that  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  it  muft  work  an 
effedt  contrary  to  the  delign ;  and  inftead  of 
fupporting  the  credit  of  the  paper,  under¬ 
mine  and  diminifb  it, 

The  publick  authority  is  guarantee  for  the 
payment  of  alljuft  debts.  Every  body  muft 
agree,  that  the  value  of  paper  money  is  no¬ 
thing  but  fo  much  publick  credit.  Now,  is 
it  poffible  for  the  publick  authority  to  break 
its  own  engagements,  in  refpedt  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  debts,  without  in  fome  degree  blaft- 
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ing  that  credit  which  is  to  be  the  fupport  of 
the  money  ?  Publick  and  private  faith  are, 
in  this  refped,  exadly  alike ;  and  it  is  as 
eafy  to  fee  how  violating  one  publick  obli¬ 
gation  lhall  impair  the  value  of  the  paper- 
money,  as  how  a  known  breach  of  private 
contrad  in  a.  goldfmith  fhould  lefien  the 
worth  of  his  bills  or  notes. 

A  fecond  inconvenience  attending  it,  is 
lofs  of  foreign  credit,  which  muff  be  a  great 
misfortune  to  a  trading  country.  This  is 
occalioned  in  the  fame  manner,  by  which  I 
juft  now  fhewed  the  value  of  the  money 
might  be  affeded;  and  let  it  not  be  thought 
amifs,  that  I  mention  a  third  inconvenience, 
namely,  proftituting  and  debafing  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  excellence  of  the  divine  and  moral 
laws  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,,  and  encou¬ 
raging  them  by  ill  pradices  and  examples,  to, 
depart  from  true  honefty  and  virtue.  For 
if  a  man  can  once  believe,  he  may  juftly,  by 
human  authority,  tranfgrefs  thofe  laws,  he 
lofes  much  of  the  due  and  neceftary  Refped 
that  ought  to  be  paid  them,  and  lhall  after¬ 
wards  be  able  to  refill  their  checks  and  ad¬ 
monitions  with  greater  eafe  and  facility :  and 
he  that  owes  to  20  people,  and  pays  them 
with  five  fixths  of  their  due,  and  fees  his 
neighbour  do  the  like,  under  colour  of  law 

to-day. 
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to-day,  will,  I  am  afraid,  with  lefs  regre^ 
and  compundtion,  defraud  his  creditors  with¬ 
out  a  law  to-morrow. 

•  * 

But  now,  granting  entire  recompence  ought 
to  be  made,  it  may  be  afked  how  the  quan¬ 
tum  of  paper  to  be  paid  for  antecedent  fil- 
ver  debts  (hall  be  afcertained. 

ft 

a 

The  legiflature  cannot  fettle  it  with  exadt 
juftice,  becaufe  no  flcill  can  difcover  what  the 
future  current  value  (hall  be ;  and  if  the 
people  are  left  to  do  it  themfelves,  it  will  in¬ 
troduce  many  law-fuits  and  oppreflions,  and 
Hill  they  may  be  as  far  from  right  as  if  the 
legiflature  had  done  it.  The  greater  incon- 
veniencies  in  the  latter,  rationally  determine 
the  power  to  the  former.  When  they  come 
to  exercife  it,  if  it  is  the  firft  experiment  of 
the  kind,  I  imagine  they  can  do  little  more 
than  guefs  at  the  value.  But  as  it  is  within 
demonftration,  that  the  paper  cannot  be 
equal  to  filver,  furely  it  ought  not  to  be 
rated  fo.  Impartiality  requires  the  guefs  to 
be  as  near  as  may  be,  and  then,  although  it 
may  be  miftaken  upon  the  laws  of  change, 
it  may  be  perfectly  equal,  becaufe  either  par¬ 
ty  may  lofe  or  gain.  It  is  a  common  cafe 
in  life,  and  muft  be  always  fo  in  untried 
things,  and  no  man  can  juftly  complain  of 

the 
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the  event,  becaufe  all  errors  are  owing  to 
our  weaknefs,  not  our  faults. 

If  any  of  our  neighbours  have  iffued  paper- 
money,  the  value  of  theirs  will  afford  us 
flrong  lights  to  difcover  the  worth  of  our 
own,  and  allowing  for  different  circymftan- 
ces,  we  ought  to  rate  ours  as  they  have  found 
th  eirs  upon  trial.  But  when  experience  has 
taught  us  the  true  worth  of  the  money,  all 
difficulty  ends,  and  whatever  debts  or  pre¬ 
contracts  remain  (as  many  from  their  growr- 
ing  nature  muff)  fhould  be  fatisfied  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  Value. 

I  have  now  run  through  all  the  ufes  that 
occur  to  me  worthy  of  obfervation  j  and 
therefore  fhall  proceed  to  the  quantity. 

When  it  is  defigned,  that  paper  fhall  be 
the  only  money  of  a  country,  the  quantity, 
according  to  the  nominal  value,  ought  to  be, 
as  near  as  poffible,  adequate  to  the  ufes, 
or  in  other  words,  to  all  commerce,  foreign 
and  domeftick.  It  is  eafier  to  fee  the  truth 
of  this  rule  in  fpeculation,  than  to  reduce 
it  to  practice ;  becaufe  the  number  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  ufes  of  money,  in  a  populous 
and  induftrious  country,  are  far  beyond  our 
knowledge  and  comprehenfion.  From  the 
circumftances  of  other  places,  the  quantity 
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of  money  current  before  ifl'uing  the  paper, 
and  the  value  of  the  exports,  rational  con¬ 
jectures  may  be  formed,  but  experience  alone 
can  teach  us  what  fum  will  fuffice.  To 
ftrike  the  necelTary  quantity  at  once,  would 
be  moft  advantageous  to  the  fociety,  and 
equal  with  refpeCt  to  individuals  j  but  as  that 
cannot  be  known,  let  it  be  approached  as 
near  as  may  be.  And  fince  we  may  expeCt 
to  err,  I  prefume  it  will  be  better  to  err  on 
the  fide  of  deficiency  than  excefs,  feeing  ad¬ 
ditions  are  eafy,  but  fubftraCtions  oftentimes 
•  very  difficult  after  emiffion. 


FROM  the  above  reafoning,  the  follow¬ 
ing  propofitions,  which  I  apprehend  to  be 
truths,  do  arife.  That  in  colonies,  the  ef- 
fence  of  whofe  nature  requires  a  progreffive 
increafe  of  fettlements  and  trade,  and  yet 
who,  from  the  balance  of  trade  with  the 
mother  country  being  againft  them,  mu  ft 
fuffer  a  conftantly  decreafing  quantity  of 
filver-money,  a  certain  quantity  of  paper- 
money  is  neceffary.  It  Is  neceffary  to  keep 
up  the  increafing  operations  of  this  trade,  and 
thefe  fettlements  >  it  is  alfo  neceffary,  in  Inch 
circumfhrtces,  to  the  equal  diftribution  and 
general  application  of  thefe  benefits  to  the 
whole  colony,  which  benefits  would  other- 
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wife  become  a  monopoly  to  the  monied  mer¬ 
chant  only  ;  it  is  prudent,  and  of  good  poli¬ 
cy  in  the  mother  country  to  permit  it,  as  it 
is  the  fureft  means  of  drawing  the  balance 

of  the  colony  trade  and  culture  to  its  own 
profit. 

Thefe  reafonings  further  fhow,  how  by 
fecuring  the  fund ,  extending  the  ufes ,  and 
regulating  the  quantity,  this  meafure  of  a  pa¬ 
per-currency  may  be  carried  to  the  utmoft 
extent  of  which  it  is  capable.  Nor  do  they 
flop  here  j  for  as  they  give  the  rule  whereby 
to  judge  of  the  excefs  or  defedt  of  money 
in  any  place  whatfoever,  fo  do  they,  at  all 
times,  fhew  the  neceffity  of  increafing  it,  or 
the  contrary. 

•  <  .  *  « •  •  ,  , 

Although  the  reafonings,  which,  from  my 
own  fentiments  of  the  matter,  I  have  applied 
to  this  fubjedt,  and  thofe,  with  which  I  am 
able  to  oblige  the  world,  by  publifhing  the 
above  very  judicious  and  able  tradt,  do  per- 
fedtly  coincide  in  thefe  points  :  yet  upon  the 
point  of  the  uses,  in  confidering  the  reme¬ 
dies  to  be  provided  againfi:  the  iniquity  of  any 
fallacious  depreciation  of  this  paper-money, 
our  reafonings  feem  to  divide  on  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  fides  of  the  queftion.  The  author  of 
the  above  tradt  alferts,  that  in  colonies,  where 
paper-money  is  created,  the  people  of  that 
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Colony  Jhould  be  compelled  by  law  to  receive 

k  in  payments:  and  he  ftates  two  or  three 

different  cafes  in  proof  of  his  affert‘°n„ 
opinion  fuggefb,  that  this  paper-money 
ouaht  by  no  means  to  be  a  legd  tender :  an 
yet,  different  as  thefe  proportions ;  may  ap-  . 
near  they  will  be  found  to  coincide  in  the 
application  of  the  remedy  ;  in  the  only  pro¬ 
per  and  radical  remedy,  the  not  permitting 
the  paper-money  to  be  a  legal  tender .  - 

gentleman  experienced  in  the  politicks  _ 
the  colonies,  and  knowing  the  danger, 
not  the  impracticability,  of  any  eg.flature  m 
thefe  colonies  adopting  this  maxim,  takes  up 
the  reafonablenefs  and  neceffity  of  this  paper- 
money  being  forced  into  payments  by  law 
but  then,  in  all  the  cales  wherein  he  ftates 
the  remedy  in  equity,  again  ft  the  injuftice, 
which  may  arife  from  the  amficial  value  o 
this  paper-money  thus  declared,  he  firmly 
and  juftly  declares,  that  the  payment  thus 
by  law  forced  upon  the  creditor  in  pap  , 
Lht  not  to  be  according  to  the  nominal  legal 
value  of  that  paper,  but  according  to  the 
real  value,  an  equivalent  to  the  debt.  _ 

•  This  judgment  totally  deftroys  the  maxim 
of  its  being  a  legal  tender.  In  the  applica¬ 
tion  therefore  of  the  remedy,  our  opinions 
do  not  differ,  but  the  truth  of  them  becomes 
the  more  elucidated  by  this  coincidence  o 
two  thus  feemingly  different  prdpofitions^- 


,lr  rthereforc  Proceed  in  faying  that  hxr 
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my  convidion  to  this  point  of  utility  •  but 

mav  feem  a?§T  •  ^  thi*  paPer-money 
may  feem  at  firft  view  to  lofe  by  reftraint  of 
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ity>  and  of  adding  fome -other  valuable  u/e 

namely  an  intereft,  or  fome  nrem  l  J  ' 
valpnf  frr  ,v  x  J  premium  equi- 

alent  to  it  j  that  the  paper-money  fhall  be¬ 
come  thus  intrinfically,  and  of  if,  own  na¬ 
ture,  a  better  and  furer  currency  than  all  the 

makeritandFaUth°rit{  -°f  §overnment  could 
“rf  \  For  not  being  forced  into  cur- 
rency,  by  any  external  value  derived  from 

;.thority,  it  mu  ft,  like  bullion  in  coin,  de- 

.  rive  its  currency  from  its  intrinfick  value  and 

apphcablenefs  to  the  purpofes  of  money  •— 

fo 


cal  inftrument  of  trade,  and  a  more  bene- 


while  in  currency,  it  becomes  to  have  all 
the  ufes  of  bullion  in  coin,  and  one  more, — 
to  as  even  to  bear  a  premium, — which  in 
fa£t  is  the  cafe  of  the  treafurer’s  notes  in  the 


province  of  the  Maffachufetts-bay  in  New 
England,  though  they  are  not  a  legal  ten¬ 
der. 


However,  here,  as  on  every  other  point, 
1  have  dated  the  reafonings  on  both  tides  of 

the  queftion  : - 1  have  brought  the  quef- 

tion  to  its  itfue,  and  left  thole,  whole  duty 
it  is,  and  who  have  a  right  to  do  it,  to  de¬ 
termine  the  queftion. 

If  with  the  fame  fpirit,  guided  by  the 
fame  principles,  a  revilion  was  made  of  the 
laws  of  trade,  fo  far  as  they  refpedt  the  co¬ 
lonies,  it  would  anfwer  more  wite  ends  of 
government,  and  more  the  intereft  of  the 
governed,  both  here  as  well  as  in  the  colo¬ 
nies,  than  any  endeavour,  even  though  fuc- 
cefsful,  to  carry  the  prefent  laws  into  execu¬ 
tion. 

The  principles  on  which  the  aft  of  navi¬ 
gation  is  founded  are  juft,  and  of  found  po- 
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licy,  but  the  application  of  them,  by  the 
modes  prefcribed,  as  the  laws  now  ftand,  to 
the  prefent  ftate  of  the  colony  trade,  is  nei¬ 
ther  founded  in  juftice  or  prudence.  Any 
fpirit  that  would  force  this  application,  would 
injure  the  principles  themfelves,  and  prove 
injurious  to  that  commercial  intereft,  which 
thofe  very  adts  of  trade  mean  to  fecure  to 
Great  Britain  :  whereas,  upon  a  due  revilion 
of  thofe  laws,  it  would  appear  that  there  are 
means  of  producing  this  fame  end  confiftent 
with  the  particular  intereft  of  the  colonies, 
and  what  would  carry  the  general  commer¬ 
cial  intereft  of  the  mother  country  to  the  ut- 
moft  extent  that  it  is  caoable  of. 

A 

The  general  principle  of  the  laws  of  trade 
regulating  the  colony  trade,  is,  that  the  co¬ 
lonies  fhall  not,  on  one  hand,  be  fupplied 
with  any  thing  but  from  a  Britijh  market , 
nor  export  their  produce  any  where  but  to- 
a  Britijh  market.  In  the  application  of  this 
principle,  the  prefent  laws  diredt,  except  in 
home  fpecial  particulars,  that  the  colonies 
final!  import  all  their  fupplies  from  Brit  am, 
and  carry  all  their  produce  to  Britain. 

If  now,  inftead  of  confining  this  market 
for  the  colonies  to  Britain  only,  which  is 
a  partial  and  defedtive  application  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  principle  whereon  the  adt  of  Naviga- 
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-tion  is  founded  ;  this  colony  trade  was  made* 
amidft  other  courfes  of  trade,  an  occafton 
of  eftablifhing  Britijh  markets  even  in  other 
countries ,  the  true  ufe  would  be  derived 
to  the  general  intereft  from  thefe  advanta¬ 
geous  circumftances,  while  in  particular  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country  would  be 
mutually  accommodated.  In  the  firft  cafe, 
the  general  intereft,  perverted  to  partial  pur- 
pofes,  becomes  fo  far  forth  obftruCted  ;  in 
the  fecond,  it  is  carried  by  the  genuine  fpirit 
of  it  to  its  utmoft  extent. — If,  under  certain 
reftriCtions,  fecuring  alfo  thofe  duties  which 
the  produce  of  the  colonies,  carried  to  mar¬ 
ket,  ought  to  pay  to  the  mother  country,  the 
colonies  were  permitted  to  export  their  pro¬ 
duce  (  fuch  as  are  the  bafts  or  materials  of 
any  Britifh  manufacture  excepted)  direCtly 
to  foreign  countries,  if  fo  be  they  fold  it  to 
any  Britijh  houfe  eftablifhed  in  fuch  place, 
and  were  alfo  permitted,  if  they  bought  their 
fupplies  from  a  Britijh  houfe  eftablifhed  in 
thole  parts,  to  fupply  themfelves  with  the 
natural  fruits  and  produce  of  that  country  (all 
manufactures  that  any  way  interfere  with  the 
Britifh  manufactories  excepted)  paying  there 
to  fome  Britifh  officer,  or  upon  their  arrival 
in  the  colonies,  the  fame  duties  as  they  would 
have  paid  by  purchafing  the  fame  commo¬ 
dities  in  England,  every  end  propoled  by 
the  principle  of  the  aCt  of  navigation  would 
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be  aniwered  ;  the  exports  of  the  colonies 
would  be  encouraged  j  and  the  Britijh  mar¬ 
ket  greatly  extended. 

The  colonies  would  not  only  trade  to, 
and  be  fupplied  by,  a  Britijh  market ,  but 
would  become  an  occafion  of  eftablifhing  that 
Britifh  market  in  foreign  countries.  The 
fame  reafons  of  commerce,  which,  in  a 
narrower  view,  became  the  grounds  for  efta¬ 
blifhing  factories  at  Peterfbourgh,  Riga, 
Hamborough,  Lifbon,  Cadiz,  &c.  would,  on 
a  more  general  and  extenfive  bafts,  become 
the  foundation  for  eftablifhing  and  building 
up  thefe  Britijh  markets  in  every  region  to 
which  our  trade  extended  itfelf ;  for  w-hile 
it  neceftarily  enlarged  the  fpecial  intereft  of 
the  colonies,  it  would  enlarge  it  only  at  Bri¬ 
tifh  markets,  and  to  the  final  profit  of  the 
Britifh  general  commerce.  The  profits  of 
fuch  market  finally  centering  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  If  this  maxim  be  not  true,  that  the 
profits  of  the  fa&ories  fettled  in  foreign  ports 
finally  center  in  Great  Britain,  the  meafure 
of  eftablifhing  fuch  is  falfe  in  policy  if  the 
maxim  be  true,  the  permitting  our  colony 
exports  to  go  diredtly  to  the  ports  where 
fuch  fadtories  are  eftablifhed,  is  not  contrary 
to  the  principle  on  which  the  a£t  of  naviga¬ 
tion  arol'e,  but  becomes  coincident  with,  and 
aiding  to  it,  in  extending  the  Britifh  naviga¬ 
tion 
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tion  and  British  markets,  and  fecuring  the 
final  profits  thereof  to  Britain  only. 

If  this  method  of  reafoning  be  found  not 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  the  ad  of  navi¬ 
gation  j  if  this  meafure,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  encourages  the  trade  of  our  colonies, 
is  found  to  do  it  in  a  way  fubfervient  to  the 
general  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  extend¬ 
ing  the  Britifh  markets,  and  fecuring  the 
final  bal lance  of  profit  to  Britain  only;  if 
this  fpirit  of  adminiftration,  fo  far  as  govern¬ 
ment  has  a  right  to  dired  the  courfe  of  trade, 
be  adopted  in  this  part  of  it,  the  great  points 
which  it  has  to  fecure,  are  firft,  that  the  co¬ 
lony  exports  to,  and  the  fupplies  purchafed 
by  them  from  thefe  foreign  ports,  be  fold  and 
bought  at  a  Britifh  market  only. - The  go¬ 

vernment  has  a  right  to  extend  its  laws  to 
thefe  colony  traders,  and  to  the  fadories 
eftablifhed  in  foreign  ports. - It  can  there¬ 

fore,  partly  by  fuch  laws  as  it  finds  proper 
to  enad,  for  the  regulation  of  this  fadory 
trade,  and  partly  by  obliging  thefe  colony 
traders  to  give  bond  before  their  departure 
from  the  colonies,  fecure  and  confine  all 
thefe  tranfadions  of  that  commerce,  which 
is  permitted  at  any  fuch  port,  to  a  Britifh  mar¬ 
ket  only,  the  laws  that  eftablifhed  thefe  be¬ 
ing  a  favour  extended  to  the  colonies,  and 
promoting  the  intereft  of  thefe  fadories, 

1  3  would. 
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would,  as  all  laws  of  trade  fhould  do,  exe¬ 
cute  themfelves ;  and,  by  giving  the  requi- 
fite  powers  to  a  conful  cr  naval  officer  refi- 
dent  there,  would  be  eafily  adminiftered  by 
fuch  officer. 


_ 


The  next  point  to  be  guarded,  would  be 
the  fecuring  thofe  duties  which  this  trade 
ought  to  pay  to  the  government  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  j  if  the  fame  duties  were  paid,  or  fecu- 
rity  for  them  taken  in  thefe  foreign  ports,  as 
would  be  or  fhould  be  paid  by  the  colony 
trade,  if  the  traders  were  {till  obliged  to  come 
to  Britain,  every  end  would  be  anfwered  to  the 
government  revenue,  and  thefe  charges  might 
be  fufficiently  fecured,  by  obliging  ail  thefe 
traders  to  fail  under  bond.  The  arrangement 
to  be  taken  in  fuch  cafe,  ought  to  be  that  of 
adding  to  the  office  of  conful  fuch  powers  as 
in  the  colonies,  before  the  eftabliffiment  of 
fpecial  revenue  officers  there,  were  given  to 
the  naval  officer,  or  to  eftablifh  a  naval  of¬ 
ficer.  The  conful  or  naval  officer,  in  this 
branch  of  his  adminiftration,  fhould  be  fub- 
ordinate  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuflom 
and  the  l  ords  of  the  treafury.  If  the  duties 
were  collected  by  him,  in  the  ports  of  his 
diftridt,  he  fhould  account  and  give  fecurity 
for  the  fame ;  if  bonds  only,  as  fecurity  for 
the  pavmentat  fuch  Britifh  or  plantation  ports, 
were  given,  he  fliould  keep  the  regifter  of 

the 
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the  fame,  and  correfpond  with  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  cuftoms,  and  fuch  officers  as 
they  dired,  as  to  the  fulfilling,  cancelling, 
or  profecuting  to  effed  faid  bonds.  Thefie 
general  arrangements  taken,  together  with 
fuch  further  fpecial  regulations,  as  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms 
fhould  fuggeft,  the  revenue  of  the  colony 
and  fadory  trade,  under  this  mode  of  admi- 
niftration,  would  be  well  fecured,  chearfully 
paid,  and  eafily  colleded. 

Under  the  adminiftration  of  fuch  meafures, 
there  does  not  appear  any  reafon  why  all  the 
produce  of  the  Britifh  colonies,  which  are 
not  the  bafis  of,  or  do  not  interfere  with  the 
Britifh  manufactures,  might  not  be  carried 
diredly  to  a  Britifh  market  at  a  foreign  port, 
— and  why  the  carrying  of  rice  to  foreign 
ports  might  not  be  extended,  under  thefe 
laws,  to  all  fuch  foreign  ports  whereat  a  Bri¬ 
tifh  fadory  is  eftablifhed. - Nor  under 

this  mode  of  commerce  can  any  fufficient 
reafon  upon  earth  fubfift,  why  the  colony 
traders  fhould  not  be  permitted  to  load  at 
thefe  ports,  the  fruits,  wine,  oil,  pickles, 
the  produce  of  that  country,  and  alfo  fuch 
raw  unmanufadured  produce,  as  would  not 
interfere  with  the  manufadures  of  Great 
Britain,  inftead  of  being  obliged  to  come  to 
Britain  to  buy  here,  after  the  expence  of 
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an  unneceflary  voyage,  tbofe  very  commo¬ 
dities  which  they  might  have  bought  in  a 
Britijh  market ,  at  the  port  which  they  left. 
Why  not  any  of  thefe  as  well  as  fait,  as  well 
as  wines  from  the  Madeiras  and  weftern  illes  ? 
In  the  fame  manner,  by  the  fame  law,  our 
colony  traders,  permitted  to  carry  fugar, 
ginger,  tobacco,  rice,  &c.  to  fuch  ports  in 
the  rivers  Wefer  and  Elbe,  in  the  Sound  and 
in  Raffia,  whereat  a  Britifh  faftory  is,  or 
may  be  eftablifhed,  why  may  not,  (the  two 
points  of  a  Britijh  market,  and  the  revenue 
of  the  duties  being  fecured)  why  may  not 
thefe  traders  be  permitted  to  load  at  thefe 
ports  direftlv  for  the  colonies,  hemp,  yarn, 
and  fuch  coarfe  linens,  as  do  no  way  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  Britifh  manufactories  ?  Thefe 
meafures  taken,  which  would  prove  to  be 
the  true  means  of  encouraging  the  colony 
trade,  the  bed  method  to  put  a  flop  to  the 
contraband  trade  carried  on  in  this  branch 
of  bufinefs,  and  the  true  grounds  whereon 
to  edablifli  the  general  commercial  intereft 
of  Great  Britain,  the  government  could  not 
be  too  drift  in  enforcing  the  execution  of  the 
laws  of  trade,  nor  too  fevere  in  punifhing 
the  breach  of  them. — Wherever  they  found 
thefe  traders  endeavouring  to  carry  from  thefe 
ports  to  die  colonies  raw-lilk,  filks,  velvets, 
foreign  cloths,  laces,  iron,  fteel,  arms,  am¬ 
munition,  fails  or  rigging,  or  any  manufac- 
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tures  whatever,  that  interfere  with  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  Great  Britain*  whenever  they 
found  thefe  traders  endeavouring  to  carry 
from  the  colonies  to  thole  ports,  any  dying- 
wood  whatever,  indigo,  cotton,  filk,  bees, 
or  myrtle-wax,  flax-feed,  naval  flores,  furs, 
ilcins  or  peltry,  hides,  provilion,  grain,  flour, 
bread  or  bifcuit ;  whale-oil,  blubber,  bone, 
or  any  other  fifh-oil,  or  tallow,  or  candles, 
w  ith  an  exception  perhaps  to  mirtle  and 
fpermaceti  candles,  the  government  could 
not  be  too  ftriCt  and  watchful  to  reftrain 
them.  Under  proper  regulations,  the  rum 
of  the  northern  colonies  Ihould  be  carried  to 
Africa,  and  the  fale  of  it  to  the  French  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland  encouraged,  if 
fuch  vent  could  be  procured,  as  we  fhould 
thereby  reap  at  leaft  fome  fhare  even  of  the 
French  Fifhery. 

/  • 
l 

In  the  above  revifion  of,  and  the  propofed 
regulations  for  the  colony  trade,  as  connected 
with  that  of  Europe,  it  will  be  feen  that  all 
mention  of  Eaft  India  goods  is  purpofely 
omitted.  I  think  a  fpecial  meafure  might 
be  contrived  of  fupplying  the  colonies  with 
Eaft  India  goods,  in  away  that  would  effec¬ 
tually  put  a  flop  to  that  contraband  trade,  by 
which  it  is  complained  they  are  at  prefent 
fupplied,  in  a  way  by  which  one  of  the 
greateft  marts  in  the  world,  with  every  at¬ 
tendant 
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tendant  advantage  to  the  Britiffi  general  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  fpecial  intereft  of  the  Eaft 

India  trade  might  be  eftablifhed. 

* 

If  meafures  were  at  this  jun&ure  taken, 
between  the  government  and  the  Eaft  India 
company,  (o  that  an  Eaft  India  fhip  might 
annually  flop  at  fome  ifland  in  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies,  the  traders,  not  only  of  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies,  but  of  North  America,  would  fupply 
themfelves  with  every  advantage  at  iuch 
mart,  not  only  for  their  own  proper  con- 
fumption,  but  alfo  for  a  trade  of  the  great- 
eft  extent ;  and  this  mart,  in  return,  would 
be  to  the  Eaft  India  company,  the  collector 
of  all  the  furplus  filver  of  America,  and  per¬ 
haps  even  of  fome  of  the  gold  and  ivory  of 
Africa  alfo.  The  extenfive  advantages  of 
this  meafure  cannot  but  be  feen  j  nor  would 
this  any  way  interfere  with  that  fupply  with 
which  the  Eaft  India  trade,  by  wav  of  the 
Manilla’s,  furnifhes  the  Span. ill  Weft  Indias, 
fo  far  as  our  Eaft  India  company  may  be 
fuppofed  to  be  concerned,  but  would,  in 
other  refpe&s,  open  a  better  channel  of  trade 
between  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indias,  which 
our  company  muft  command.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  execution  lie  in  fecuring  to  go¬ 
vernment  the  revenue  that  ftiould  arife  from 
the  duties  duly  paid  by  this  trade,  and  in  fe-i 
curing  the  company  againft  the  perverfion 
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of  this  trade  to  the  profit  of  their  officers  and 


fervants.’ 


If  fome  of  the  iflands  furren- 


dered  to  us>  as  the  Granadas,  or  of  the  neu¬ 
tral  iflands,  were  made  the  place  of  this  mart, 
with  a  grant  of  lands  to  the  company,  at  the 
fame  time  that  a  profit  might  derive  hence 
to  the  company,  the  collateral  good  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  publick  would  arife,  of  having 
created  a  very  beneficial  fettlemen 

In  the  fame  manner,  fome  revifion  of  the 
(fate  of  the  trade  of  the  colonies  of  the  fe- 
veral  maritime  powers  amongft  each  other 

will  be  neceffary. - The  laws  and  ordon- 

nances  of  thefe  do  in  general  prohibit  all 
trade  of  foreign  colonies  with  their  own  ; — 
and  yet,  without  fome  fuch  trace  as  fupplies 
the  Spanifh  provinces  with  Britifh  goods  and 
provisions,  as  fupplies  the  Britifh  colonies 
with  Spanifh  filver,  as  fupplies  the  French 
iflands  with  Britifh  lumber,  fifh,  provifions, 
horfes,  and  live  flock,  as  fupplies  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  colonies  with  French  moiofies,  the 
trade  and  culture  of  thefe  colonies  would  be 
greatly  obftruCted  and  impaired ;  and  yet 
notwithftanding  this  faCt,  our  laws  of  trade, 
by  an  impracticable  duty,  extend  to  the  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  importation  of  French  Moiofies 

into  our  colonies. - If  the  government, 

under  this  law,  could  prevent  effectually  this 
importation,  not  only  into  the  northern  co¬ 
lonies, 
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Ionics,  but  into  the  Britifh  ifles  alfo,  the 
reward  of  that  pains  would  be  the  defiruc- 
tion  of  a  beneficial  branch  of  trade,  perhaps 
oi  driving  the  British  American  diftillery  in¬ 
to  the  French,  Dutch,  or  Damnifies,  or 
of  forcing  the  French,  contrary  to  their  own 
.  falie  policy,  into  a  profitable  manufadure  of 
that  produce  which  they  now  fell  as  refufe 
materials.  I  need  not  point  out  here  the 
very  ellential  change  that  this  would  make 

in  the  colony  trade. - On  the  contrary,  it 

is  the  duty  of  government  to  permit,  nay 
even  to  encourage,  under  proper  regulations, 
thefe  branches  of  trade  ;  in  the  firft  place' 
in  order  to  extrad  out  of  the  foreign  colo¬ 
nies,  to  the  benefit  of  the  Britifh  commerce, 
as  much  as  pofiible  the  profits  of  thefe  colo¬ 
nies,  and  which  is  more  material,  in  order 
to  create  a  neceffary  dependance  in  the  trade 
and  culture  of  thofe  colonies  for  their  fupplies 
on  the  Britifh  commerce. - When  it  is  re¬ 

membered  that  the  law,  which  lays  a  duty 
equal  to  a  prohibition,  on  the  importation 
of  French  moloffes  into  the  Britifh  colonies, 
was  obtained  at  the  folicitation  of  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  ifles,  it  will  be  feen,  that  the  obtaining 
this  law  is  not  fo  much  meant  to  prohibit 
totally  the  introdudion  of  French  moloffes 
into  the  Britifh  trade,  as  to  determine  a 
ftruggle  between  the  Weft  India  and  North 
American  traders,  who  fhould  have  the  pro¬ 
fits 
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fits  of  it.  And  thus,  from  the  predominant 
intereft  of  thefe  partial  views,  has*  govern¬ 
ment  been  led  to  embarrafs  the  general 
courfes  of  its  trade. - But  as  the  Weft  In¬ 

dia  traders  fee  that  this  law  has  not,  never 
had,  and  never  will  have  the  efFed:  pro- 
pofed,  they  will  be  better  reconciled  to  its 
ceafing;  and  as  government  muft  now,  af¬ 
ter  the  experiment,  fee  the  falfe  policy  of  it, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  ceafe,  fo 
far  as  to  reduce  the  duty  to  a  moderate  and 
practicable  charge,  fuch  as  will  be  paid,  and 
luch  as  will  raife  to  the  crown  a  verv  conii- 
derable  revenue  thus  paid. 


As  the  French  ides,  fince  the  furrender  of 
Canada  and  Louiliana,  muft  depend  intirely 
for  their  fupplies  of  lumber,  ltaves  heads, 
provifions,  live  ftock,  horfes,  &c.  on  the  Bri- 
tilh  colonies,  immediately  exported  from 
thence  to  thofe  ifles,  unlefs  by  fome  means 
fupplied  from  markets  created  at  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  the  ifland  of  St.  Peter,  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  government  to  keep  a  watch¬ 
ful  eye  to  the  formation  and  extent  of  thefe 
markets ; — fo  at  leaft,  if  they  be  permitted,  as 
to  have  the  command  of  them,  and  fo  as  to 
prevent  their  being,  to  the  French  traders, 
the  means  of  fupplying  the  Spanifh  markets 
alio,  as  well  as  their  own. 

Sotpe 
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Some  revifion  alfo  will  be  neceflary  in  the 
laws  about  naval  f  tores,  efpecially  that  re- 
l'pedting  the  marts.  The  prefent  law,  un¬ 
der  an  idea  of  preferring  the  White  Pine  or 
mart  trees,  diredts,  That  no  White  Pines 
fhall  be  cut  or  felled  within  the  limits  of 
any  townfhip,  if  not  adlually  private  pro¬ 
perty. - This  part  of  the  law  arifes  from 

a  miftaken  apprehenfion  of  a  townfhip,  there 
being  no  lands  within  fuch  but  what  are 

private  property. - zdly.  That  no  Pines 

out  of  a  townfhip,  of  the  dimenlions  of 
24  inches  and  upwards,  diameter,  at  the 
height  of  20  inches  from  the  ground,  fhall 

be  felled. - -This  part  of  the  law  is  felo 

de  fe, — — Thofe  who  find  their  profits  in 
cutting  down  thefe  trees  for  loggs  or  making 
fhingles,  &c.  or  who  know  the  embarrafs- 
ments  which  would  arife  to  their  property, 
if  they  fhould  ever  apply  for  a  grant  of  thele 
lands,  by  letting  fuch  Pine-trees,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  crown,  grow  there,  never  (if 
they  have  not  other  means  to  evade  this  law) 
will  permit  thefe  Pines  to  come  to  tins  dimen¬ 
sion  which  makes  them  royal  property.  The 
falfe  policy  of  this  law,  and  the  defedts  in 
the  eftablifhment  of  an  office  of  furveyor- 
general  of  his  Majefty’s  woods,  will  foon, 
if  not  obviated,  be  felt  in  the  fcarcity  and 
price  of  marts,  which  will  be  the  effedt  of 
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if.  The  neceffity  of  their  going  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  rivers  for  the  marts  has  al¬ 
ready  taken  effed,  and  the  cafe  of  there  be¬ 
ing  none  within  any  pradicable  diftance  will 
.Soon  follow.  The  navy-office  finding  that 
their  mart  Ships  come  regularly  hitherto  to 
England,  cannot  entertain  any  fear  of  Such 
want,  and  it  will  be  the  interert:  of  others 
to  fupprefs  and  contradid  this  fad  yet  it 
is  a  fad,  and  will  be  foon  known  in  its  ef- 
feds.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  is  confider- 
ed  how  difproportionate  a  value  the  price 
of  the  Pine-tree  growing  bears  to  the  price 
of  the  mart;  when  brought  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  over  the  fnovv,  with  70  or  80  yoke 
of  oxen  to  the  water-fidej  if,  inftead  of 
aiming  to  make  thefe  trees,  thus  growing, 
royal  exclufive  property ,  the  crown  was  not 
only  to  permit  a  free  mailing  in  lands  not 
granted,  and  to  make  the  mart-trees  of  all 
dimenfions,  private  property  on  lands  ac¬ 
tually  granted,  but  alfo  (as  is  done  in  other 
cafes  of  naval  Stores)  to  give  a  bounty  be- 
fides  the  price,  to  the  perfon  who  Should 
bring  down  any  Such  marts  to  the  water¬ 
side,  it  would  have  an  immediate  effed  in 
Supplying  the  crown  with  marts  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  and  in  the  prefervation  of  thefe  trees, 
thus  become  a  branch  of  trade. 


1  have 
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I  have  not  gone  into  the  thorough  exami¬ 
nation  of  thefe  fubjedts  above-mentioned, 
nor  have  I  pointed  out,  in  all  their  confe- 
quences,  the  effedfs  that  this  or  that  date 
of  them  would  have.  I  have  only  pointed 
them  out  as  worthy  the  attention  of  govern¬ 
ment;  and,  I  am  fure,  whenever  govern¬ 
ment  takes  them  under  confideration,  they 
will  be  better  underftood  than  any  explana¬ 
tion  of  mine  can  make  them. 

1  , 

Were  fome  fuch  arrangements  taken  for  a 
revifion  and  further  eftablifhment  of  the  laws 
of  trade,  upon  the  principle  of  extending  the 
Britifh  general  commerce,  by  encouraging  the 
trade  of  the  colonies,  in  fubordination  to, 
and  in  coincidence  therewith,  the  trade  of 
the  colonies  would  be  adminiftered  by  that 
true  fpirit  from  whence  it  rofe,  and  by  which 
it  adis ;  and  the  true  application  of  the  be¬ 
nefits  which  arife  to  a  mother  country  from 
its  colonies  would  be  made.  Under  this 
fpirit  of  adminiftration,  the  government,  as  I 
faid  above,  could  not  be  too  watchful  to  carry 
its  laws  of  trade  into  effedtual  execution. 
Some  of  the  laws  of  trade  diredt  the  profe- 
cution  and  punifhment  of  the  breach  of  them 
to  take  its  courfe  in  the  courts  of  vice-admi¬ 
ralty.  And  it  has  been  thought,  by  a  very 
great  pradtitioner,  that  if  the  laws  of  trade 
were  regulated,  on  a  practicable  application 
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of  them  to  the  ftate  of  the  colony  trade, 
that  every  breach  of  them  fhould  be  profe- 
cuted  in  the  fame  way,  by  an  Advocate  ap¬ 
pointed  to  each  court  from  Great  Britain,  with 
a  proper  falary,  who  fhould  be  directed  and 
impowered  to  profecute  in  that  court,  not 
only  every  trader  that  was  an  offender,  but 
alfo  every  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  who  thro' 
negleCt,  ccllufion,  oppreffion,  or  any  other 
breach  of  his  truft,  became  fuch  :  but  I  own, 
was  it  not  for  the  precedent  eftablifhed  al¬ 
ready  by  fome  of  the  laws  of  trade,  I  fhould 
doubt  the  confiftency  of  this  meafure  with 
the  general  principle  of  liberty,  as  eftablifhed 
in  the  trials  by  a  jury  in  the  common  law 

courts - Under  the  prefent  date  of  thofe 

laws,  and  that  trade,  whatever  be  the  courfe 
of  profecution,  there  is  great  danger  that  any 
feverity  of  execution,  which  fhould  prove  ef¬ 
fectual  in  the  cafes  of  the  importation  into  the 
colonies  of  foreign  European  and  Eaft  India 
goods,  might  force  the  Americans  to  trade  for 
their  imports,  upon  terms,  on  which  the  trade 
could  not  fupport  itfelf,  and  might  become  in 
the  event  a  means  to  bring  on  the  neceffity 
of  thefe  Americans  manufacturing  for  them- 
fclves.  Nothing  does  at  prefent,  with  that  ac¬ 
tive  and  acute  people,  prevent  their  goinginto 
manufactures,  but  the  proportionate  dearnefs 
of  labour,,  as  referred  to  the  terms  on  which 
they  can  import ;  but  encreafe  the  price  of 
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their  imports  to  a  certain  degree,  let  the 
tent  of  their  fettlements,  either  by  policy 
from  home,  or  invafion  of  Indians  abroad  be 
confined,  and  let  their  foreign  trade  and  na¬ 
vigation  be,  in  fome  meafure,  fuppreffed  ; — 
their  money-currency  limited  within  too  nar¬ 
row  bounds,  by  a  total  prohibition  of  paper- 
money;— this  proportion  of  the  price  of  la¬ 
bour,  coniidering  the  length  of  the  winters, 
when  no  labour  can  be  done  without  doors, 
and  coniidering  how  many  hands  will  be 
taken  from  navigation  and  fettlements,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  want  of  money,  the  means 
of  purchafing,  will  much  fooner  ceafe  to  be 
an  objeCt  of  objection  to  manufacturing  there, 
than  is  commonly  apprehended.  And  if  the 
colonies,  under  any  future  date  of  adminiftra- 
tion  which  they  fee  unequal  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  affairs,  once  come  to  feel  their 
own  drength  in  this  way,  their  independence 
on  government,  at  lead:  on  the  adminiftration 
of  government,  will  not  be  an  event  fo  re¬ 
mote  as  our  leaders  may  think,  which  yet 
nothing  hut  fuch  falfe  policy  can  bring  on. 
For,  on  the  contrary,  put  their  governments 
and  laws  on  a  true  and  conftitutional  balls, 
regulate  their  money,  their  revenue,  and 
their  trade,  and  do  not  check  their  fettle¬ 
ments,  they  muft  ever  depend  on  the  trade 
of  the  mother  country  for  their  fupplies, 
they  will  never  eftablilh  manufactures,  their 
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hands  being  elfewhere  employed,  and  the 
merchants  being  always  able  to  import  fuch 
on  terms  that  m u ft  ruin  the  manufacturers, 
unable  to  fubfift  without,  or  to  unite  againft 
the  mother  country;  they  mad  always  re¬ 
main  fubordinate  to  it,  in  all  the  tranfac- 
tions  of  their  commerce,  in  all  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  their  laws,  in  every  ad  of  their  go¬ 
vernment; — and  to  repeat  what  I  have  al¬ 
ready  faid,  as  they  will  thus  become  confci- 
entioufly  in  each  individual,  fo  will  they  con- 
ftitutionally,  in  their  refpedive  governments, 
fubordinate,  attached,  and  obedient  to  the 
mother  country,  and  to  the  fupreme  go¬ 
vernment  thereof ; - and  the  i’everal  colo¬ 

nies,  no  longer  conlidered  as  demefnes  of 
the  crown,  mere  appendages  to  the  realm, 
will  thus  become,  united  therein,  members 
and  parts  of  the  realm,  as  efTential  parts  of 
a  one  organized  whole,  the  commercial  do¬ 
minion  of  Great  Britain.  The  taking  lead¬ 
ing  meafures  to  the  forming  of  which,  ought, 
at  this  jundure,  to  be  the  great  objed  of  go¬ 
vernment. 


The  End  of  the  First  Part. 
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